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DID SHAKSPEARE VISIT SCOTLAND? 
| A creat poet lived in England two hundred years ago ; 


} ‘and all that is known with any degree of certainty con- 
terning him is, as one of his editors has remarked, ‘ that 


| he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—married, and had 


there—went to London, where he commenced 
jetor, atid wrote plays 4nd poems—returned to Strat- 
ford, made his will, died, and was buried.’ A hundred 
: after his death, an attempt was made to write a 
He of him; Dut a few dubious traditions were all that 
ould be obtained in addition to these facts. Already 
had the first man of James I.’s reign become almost as 
Much a mythic being as Homer or Ossian. So has it 
continued till our time, when an effort of a very origi- 
nal and ingenious kind has been made to. biographise 


| Shakspeare, by describing all that he must have been 


in connection with—all that could operate in forming 
guch a mind at the time—the scenes and persons amidst 
which -he lived ; leaving us, as it were, to read the man 
inthe reflection of his necessary circumstances. This 
took—a beautiful and most interesting one—is the 
production of Mr Charles Knight, the well-known pub- 
We cannot, on the present occasion, enter upon 
ageneral description of ‘ William Shakspeare : a Bio- 
graphy ; that may be done at some future time. Our 
attention is now to be especially devoted to a question, 
Which Mr Knight treats fully in one of his chapters, 
j and on which he has thrown some remarkable light. 
‘Did Shakspeare visit Scotland ?’—this is his query ; 
and it is one in which for several reasons we feel much 
interested. First, it would be a gratification to us as 
Scotsmen, could we associate the idea of the bodily pre- 
sence of Shakspeare with any of the beautiful cities and 
romantic natural scenes of our native land. Secondly, 
this association would give us a new and interesting 
View of one of Shakspeare’s most admirable produc- 
tions, the tragedy of Macbeth, as well as of Shakspeare 
Himself as a literary artist; for, as Mr Knight remarks, 
‘if we can trace Shakspeare’s accurate observation of 
the things which were around him, in recent events, in 
@enery, and in the manners of the people, during a 
brief visit to a country so essentially different in its 
Physical features from his own—of which the people 
Presented so many characteristics which he could not 
find in England—we may add one more to the proofs 
Which we have all along sought to establish, that Shak- 
Speare was the most careful of observers and the most 
diligent of workers; that his poetical power had a deep 
; in accuracy ; that his judgment was as re- 
markable as his imagination.’ , 
' During the earlier years of Shakspeare’s career as an 
actor, theatrée-owner, and play-writer in London, the 
throne of Scotland was occupied by James VI., who,.in 
March 1603, succeeding to Elizabeth, became king of 


England also. ‘There was then no stage in Scotland ; 
the severe spirit of the national clergy was opposed to 
it ; but the king and his courtiers had no disinclination 
to such amusements. Accordingly, in 1589, ‘1593, and 
1599, companies of players visited our northern region: 
any of these might have included Shakspeare, but 
there js no evidence for or against the presumption. 
Again, in 1601—in the autumn of the year—there was 
a company of English players in Scotland. . Their visit 
to Aberdeen is noticed in the council books of that 
city: they came recommended by a special letter from 
the king, whose ‘ servants’ they are. called ;. they  per- 
formed several times, were presented with a small gift 
of money by the magistrates, and entertained by them at 
supper on one of the evenings of performance. Amongst 
the company, and probably its head, was. Lawrence 
Fletcher, whose name happens to. have been. specially 
preserved, in consequence of the council having thought 
proper to confer upon him the honour ef making: him:a 
burgess (being the highest in their power), in company 
with eleven other persons, amongst whom are ineludéeda 
travelling French nobleman and several Scottish gentle- 
men of consideration. Fletcher’s name is entered in 
the council books with the addition, ‘comedian to his 
majesty.’ Now, this Lawrence Fletcher is associated 
with the name of Shakspeare in a remarkable docu- 
ment issued eighteen months after this time—namely, 
the patent granted by James (then king of Great 
Britain) in May 1603, licensing-the Globe company of 
players. This is headed, ‘For Lawrence Fletcher, 
William Shakspeare, and others,’ and authorises the 
performances of ‘ Lawrence Fletcher, William Shak- 
speare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, John 
Henings [and four other persons specified by name}.’ 
That the company now licensed was that which played 
at Aberdeen in October 1601, there is tolerably good 
evidence. The Globe company, it must be observed, 
had in England been hitherto considered as the lord 
chamberlain’s servants, not the queen’s. But, in the 
patent of May 1603, James speaks of them as his 
servants, not the lord chamberlain’s, although there is 
no trace of any authorised change of their status in the 
ten days’ interval. Now, the reason of this might be, 
that James had constituted them his servants in 1601, 
when they were in Scotland: they are plainly called the 
Kingis servandes in the Aberdeen council book, while in 
the same place Fletcher is comediane to his majestie. So 
constituted by James in his capacity of King of Scots, 
he would of course continue so to consider and style 
them when he acceded to his new dominions. There 
can therefore be little doubt that the company was the 
same in the two cases. Granting that it was so, the 
precedence allowed to Fletcher’s name in the patent 
shows that he might, as head of the company, be selected 
for the honours of the Aberdeen guild, leaving undis- 
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tinguished, although present, that Second Man, whom 
the world has since made, by such a aay ere 
the First. Nor is there afiything positively known which 
forbids the supposition that it was the chamberlain’s 
servants who visited Scotland, or that Shakspeare was 
one of the company on the occasion. The official record 
of the performances of the lord chamberlain’s servants 
notices none at this time. ‘ Sha! ,’ says Mr Knight, 
‘had buried his father on the 8th of September of that 
year. The summer season of the Globe would be ended ; 
the winter season at the Blackfriars not begun. He 
had a large interest as a shareholder in his company; 
he is supposed to have been the owner of its properties 
or stage equipments. His duty would call him to Scot- 
land. The journey and sojourn there would present 
some relief to the gloomy thoughts which the events of 
1601 must have cast upon him.’ 

This is one department of the evidence in favour of 
an affirmative answer to the question, ‘ Did Shakspeare 
visit Scotland?’ Another kind of proof is to be sought 
for in the tragedy of Macbeth, which Mr Knight has 
justly described as ‘ altogether one of the most remark- 


able of Shakspeare’s plays, not only as displaying the 
highest power, but as presenting a story and a machinery 
entirely different in character from any of his other 
works.’ Macbeth, although its date is not certainly 
known, was unquestionably produced after the succes- 
sion of James to the English crown, seeing that it con- 
tains things pointedly complimentary to that monarch, 
and which, beyond all doubt, Elizabeth would not have 
permitted, jealous as she was on the subject of her 
cousin’s pretensions. Now, Macbeth, while in the main 
following the story of the chronicles then popular (those 
of Hollinshed), shows a much more correct attention to 
details of Scottish geography than could have been at 
that time expected, without personal observation and ac- 
quaintance, from almost any English writer, and parti- 
cularly from one who, in the Winter’s Tale, had placed 
a sea-port in Bohemia. A Scottish reader of this play 
never finds himself outraged by any of those gross 
ignorances which are so rife in English authors even of 
later date, who have occasion to describe transactions in 
Scotland. In details, he even improves upon his authors; 
for while Hollinshed described Macbeth and Banquo as 
meeting the witches in a /aund, which is a meadow 
amidst trees, our poet made the rencontre take place 
on the far more poetically appropriate ground of a 
black and blasted heath, such being the actual cha- 
racter, to this present day, of the country which we 
pass over in going to Forres. Was this entirely ima- 
ginary on the part of the poet? or may he not rather 
be presumed to have known that the country near 
Forres was a wild muirland, and seized the fact accord- 
ingly as suitable for his purpose? Again, following 
Hollinshed in placing’ the scene of Duncan’s murder at 
Inverness, do we find him attributing to that place any- 
thing of a similar character? Does he present the place 
with any of those uninviting features which an English- 
man of that day, and perhaps many of the present also, 
might be expected to attribute to a spot so far north? 
On the contrary, and in perfect consonance with truth, 
there is a very inviting reference to Macbeth’s resi- 
dence :— 
Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and p cradle : 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 

- The air is delicate. 


There are remains at Forres of a castle which might be 


ly considered as a palace, seeing that an earlier 
g than Duncan is said by tradition to have been 
killed in it; but how, before the age of popular geogra- 
phies and guide-books, was S' to know this 
fact, unless he had been at or near t in person? 
The general character of the scene of the last act— 
the castle on the top of Dunsinnan hill, and the wood 
on Birnam hill, where Malcolm’s army rested the night 
before the attack—were described to Shakspeare by 
Hollinshed. The actual distance between the two places 
is twelve miles. Shakspeare speaks as if he had thought 
them nearer; and there is here, therefore, some ground 
for a presumption against his having seen the place. 
But, on the other hand, Birnam is actually visible from 
Dunsinnan, and distances in such circumstances are 
deceiving. ‘Fhe poet has also, as Mr Knight remarks, 
‘a particularity which the historian has not :— 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 
This minuteness,’ he says, ‘ sounds like individual local 
knowledge.’ There is another circumstance showing 
local knowledge, which Mr Knight does not advert to, 
and which has been pointed out to ourselves by a gen- 
tleman connected with the district. Macbeth, when con- 
templating the advance of Malcolm against his castle, 
and confident of their not being able to make any im- 
pression upon it by a siege, exclaims, 
Here let them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 
Now, the ague was then a prevalent disease, and apt to 
fall upon an army lying long in the fields, so that this 
allusion might have been on general and conjectural 
grounds only. Yet it is very remarkable that, in past | 
times, the plain near Dunsinnan hill was noted, above 
all other places in the district, for its frequent and severe | 
visitations of the ague; insomuch that any intelligent | 
person, contemplating the possibility of a besieging 
army being placed there, would have been instantly 
struck with the idea that they could not fail to be eaten 
up by the ague in ashort time. This, too, then, looks | 
like individual local knowledge. It may here be ob- | 
served, that an exception against Shakspeare’s personal 
acquaintance with this district has been taken on the 
ground of his accenting the name differently from the 
common pronunciation— 
When Birnam wood shall come to Dunsindne. | 


But, in fact, there is one instance of his giving the | 
accent in the ordinary way— 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. | 
And the pronunciation is given both ways by the Scot- | 
tish poet Wyntown, showing it to be a matter of in- 
difference. There is also some reason for believing that 
Dunsinane was formerly the popular pronunciation. __ 
It has been remarked that the witches of Macbeth | 
are a very peculiar creation. Witchcraft was not then | 
rife in England: there were but sixteen executions from 
the reign of Henry VIII. till the civil war. The 
witches of contemporary English authors are mean 
and vulgar beings comparatively. Was Shakspeare's |) 
imagination here aided in any degree by materials | 
of an actual or historical character? To this query 4 
lengthened and elaborate answer is given by Mr Knight, 
showing that, when Fletcher’s company was in Scot- | 
land in 1601, the country must have been ringing 
with a great number of witch cases of recent occur- 
rence, the details of which are of a character calcu- | 
lated to interest the imagination of a great poet, and 
in many instances the almost undeniable prototypes of | 
ideas introduced in Macbeth. Commissions for the | 
trial of witches sat at Aberdeen in 1596 and 7, and put | 
to death twenty-one of these poor wretches, besides 
——- and otherwise eng many more. The 
record of the trials has lately published by an 
amateur printing 4 Oig is accused of 
laying the wind by aid of Satan: another, Violet Leys, 
from revenge for her husband having been paid off from 
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a merchant ship belonging to the port, had haunted 
the vessel ever since with bad winds, so that ‘ either the 
master or merchants at some times, through tempests 
of weather, were forced to cast overboard the greatest 
of their lading, or then to perish, men, ship, and 
gear.’ How well might such facts have suggested the 
second conversation of the witches of the play, so irrela- 
tive to Macbeth’s story :— 
1 Witch. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And hed, and hed, and 


hed 


* Give me,’ quoth I: 
* Aroint thee, witch !’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tyger; . 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
Tl do, I'll do, and I'll do. 
2 Witch. I'll give thee a wind, &c. 
This speciality of going to sea in a sieve might have 
been suggested by the evidence in an Edinburgh witch 
case of 1591, where it was testified that several hags 
went all together to sea, ‘each one in ariddle or sieve,’ 
the object being to drown the king on his return from 
Denmark with his queen. Some passages of the trials 
|| which recall passages in the play may be overlooked, 
as the superstitions concerned were also English, and 
| might therefore have been known to Shakspeare other- 
wise. Others are of a nature which seems quite pecu- 
liar and local. ‘Banquo,’ says Mr Knight, ‘ addresses 
the weird sisters— 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me. 
This,’ he adds, ‘may be metaphorical, but the metaphor 
is identical with an Aberdeen delusion. In the indict- 
ment against Janet Wishart, there is this item :—‘ In- 
dicted for passing to the green growing corn in May, 
twenty-two years since or thereby, sitting thereupon 
timeous in the morning before the sun-rising, and being 
there found and demanded what she was doing, thou 
answered, I shall tell thee; I have been feeling the 
| blades of the corn; I find it will be one dear year —the 
blade of the corn grows withershins [contrary to the 
course of the sun]; and when it grows sungates [with 
the course of the sun], it will be good cheap year.” ’ 
‘The witches’ dance,’ Mr Knight remarks, ‘can 
scarcely be found in any superstition of the south. In 
Macbeth, the first witch says— 
Tll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antique round.’ 
|| Now, the Scottish trials of this time present many in- 
| stances of the Evil One piping to make his haggish 
followers dance. The Aberdeen sisterhood danced in 
the morning upon St Catherine’s hill, and at midnight 
round the Fish Cross of the burgh. Marion Grant is 
thus accused :—‘ Thou confessed that the devil thy 
master, whom thou termest Christsonday, caused thee 
dance sundry times with him, and with Our Lady, who, 
as thou sayest, was a fine woman, clad in a white 
!| wylicoat, and sundry others of Christsonday’s servants 
} with thee, whose names thou knowest not, and that the 
| devil played on his form of instruments very pleasantly 
| unto you.’ ‘ Here,’ says Mr Knight, ‘is something like 
} the poetry of witchcraft opening upon us.’ He goes on to 
show that Hecate, apart from the appearance given to 
her on the stage as only a superior kind of hag, is a lofty 
| sort of supernatural being, communing with spirits who 
wait for her in the clouds, and bringing music and danc- 
| ing amidst the gloomy solemnities of the witch incanta- 
| tions—unquestionably meant to be an evil spirit, but a 
} brilliant and beautiful one. Some such being pervades 
the Aberdeen evidence as the Queen of Elphame. 
Andro Man, for instance, is thus indicted :—‘ Thou art 
accused as a most notorious witch and sorcerer, in so 
far as thou confessest and affirmest thyself, that, by the 
space of threescore years or thereby, the devil thy mas- 
ter came to thy mother’s house in the likeness and 
x oll a woman, whom thou callest the Queen of 
Elphen.’ This queen and her companions rode upon 
white horses; they had shapes and clothes like men, 


yet were but shadows; and they had playing and danc~- 
ing when they pleased. ‘ Thou*affirmest that the Queen 
of Elphen has a grip of all the craft; but Christson- 
day is the good man, and has all power under God ; 
and that thou kennest sundry dead men in their com- 
pany, and the king who died at Flodden and Thomas 
Rhymer is there.’ ‘ Shakspeare,’ says Mr Knight, ‘ cer- 
tainly could not have found more exact materials for 
drawing a fairy queen.’ Finally, there is a curious 
passage in the trial of Marjory Mutch, laying to her 
charge that ‘ Thou, having discord for some wrongs he 
[William Smith in Tarsorhill] did you, for the revenge 
of which thou camest to his plough, he being ganging 
and tilling the land as use is, and then thou cast thy 
witchcraft on his oxen, through which they instantly 
ran all wood [mad], brake the plough ; two thereof ran 
over the hills to Deer, and two other thereof up Ythan 
side, which could never be taken nor apprehended 
again.’ Sheep also ‘ran wood and furious, that no man 
durst look on them, for fear and danger of their lives.’ 
How strikingly like is this to the conduct attributed to 
Duncan’s horses on the occasion of his death, which, 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 


Contending ‘gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 


Mr Knight enters into a curious comparison between 
the play account of Duncan’s death, and some circum- 
stances attending the celebrated Gowrie conspiracy, in 
order to show a likelihood of Shakspeare having been 
at Perth in 1601, and there heard a recital of the singu- 
lar events which took place in the town during the pre- 
ceding year. The resemblance is certainly considerable, 
in as far as in both cases the visit of the king is unex- 

ted, and is announced by a hasty messenger; while 
the conduct of Alexander Ruthven, in wiling the king 
to Gowrie house, is as much marked by a dismal ab- 
straction as was that of Macbeth when Banquo exclaims, 
‘ Look how our partner’s rapt.’ But here we think the 
speculation comparatively fails, for all that was to be 
learned respecting the Gowrie conspiracy had been pub- 
lished in London, and was therefore accessible to our poet 
otherwise. 

There is something to us much more striking in 
the traits of an acquaintance with Scottish matters in 
Othello, which was acted before the queen in 1602, 
being probably a composition of that time. Iago’s song, 

King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
is altered from a verse which occurs in a Scotch one— 
In days when good King Robert rang— 


(only leaving unaltered one rhyme which becomes false 
in English, namely, crown with loon—the Scotch manner 
being croon, which answers exactly). Before 1603, when 
there were scarcely any Scotch in London, and Scotch 
songs were as yet unprinted there, there was no ready | 
source from which we can imagine Shakspeare to have | 
obtained this snatch of northern lyrical humour, if he 
did not get it by a visit to the country itself. 
Finally— 

That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 

The thoughts of people: she told her, while she kept it, 

*Twould make her amiable, and subdue my iather 

Entirely to her love. 


This remarkable passage finds a curious reflection in 
the Aberdeen trials. In the information against Isobel 
Strachan, it is alleged that ‘the said Isobel came to 
Elspeth Mutrie in Woodhead, she being a widow, and 
asked of her if she had a penny to lend her, and the 
said Elspeth gave her the penny; and the said Isobel 
took the penny, and bowit [bent] it, and took a clout 
and a piece of red wax, and sewed the clout with the 
thread, the wax and the penny being within the clout, 
and gave it to the said Elspeth Mutrie, commanding 
her to use the said clout to hang about her craig [neck], 
and when she saw’the man whom she loved best, take 
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the clout, with the penny and the wax, and stroke her 
face therewith, and she so doing, she should attain into 
the marriage of that man whom she loved.’ Also— 
‘Walter Ronaldson had used to strike his wife, who took 
consultation with Scudder [alias Strachan], and she 
did take pieces of paper, and sew them thick with thread 
of divers colours, and did put them in the barn amongst 
the corn, and from henceforth the said Walter did never 
strike his wife, neither yet once found fault with her, 
— she did.’ He was subdued ‘entirely to her 
ve.” 

Everything considered, it seems to us that there is 
evidence for a considerable probability that Shakspeare 
visited Scotland. That he actually did so, is far from 
being proved; but it is at least very likely that he did 
so. Perhaps in a few years we may see this, and other 


| questions in the biography of Shakspeare, brought into 


a clearer light; for it is undoubted that the research 
of the present day exceeds all ever before known; and 
Mr Collier himself has in the last five years contributed 
more facts to the life of our great bard than had been 
pre viously elicited since the days of Rowe and Pope. 

owever it may be with this particular question, what- 
ever be the conclusion come to about it now or here- 
after, we think it will scarcely be denied that Mr Knight 
has made it a theme for the exercise of much ingenious 
reasoning, and the effusion of a large measure of high 
and generous enthusiasm. 


Note.—Several visits of English players to Scotland, in the reign 
of King James, are noticed in the books of his treasurer and privy 
council. In February 1593, he gives to ‘ certain English comedians 
the escheat of the Laird of Kilereuch and his accomplices,’ value 
1.333, 6s. 8d. In October 1599, the king in person bestows L.43, 
6s. 8d. upon ‘the English comedians;’ also L.40 ‘ to buy timber 
for the*preparation of a house to their pastime." On this occa- 
sion the. permission given by the king to have plays acted in 
Edinburgh, was met by the kirk sessions with an act forbidding 
their flocks to attend; and James ag it necessary to issue 
an act of privy council, di y procl ion at the 
cross, that the sessions should annul "he rash and unadvised 
order, and that the ministers should publicly proclaim, next 
Sunday, ‘that they will not restrain nor censure ony of their 
flocks that shall repair to the said comedies and plays, considering 
his majesty is not of purpose or intention to authorise, allow, or 
com mand onything whilk is profane, or may carry ony offence or 
slancer with it.’ This order was obeyed, which is somewhat of a 
wonder, considering how the clergy of those days used to brave 
their eign. In D ber, James gives a further present of 
1.333, 6s. 8d. to these English comedians. There is noentry in the 
Lord Treasurer’s books (nor, we may add from personal inspection, 
in those of the town council of Edinburgh) regarding the party 
headed by Fletcher in 1601. But in February 1603, the Lord Trea- 
surer notes, ‘ By his majesty’s special dand d » de- 
livered to Mr Cobler and other three comedians, to be ilk ane of 
them coat and breeks, 8 ells of scarlet claith, 762.’ 


MR LAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
CONCLUDING PART. 


Aurnoven Mr Laing, in the previous portion of his 
essay, does not impute any of the existing misery or 
general embarrassment to commercial restrictions, or 
indeed to legislative arrangements of any kind—con- 
fining himself, as we have: seen, exclusively to moral 
considerations—he commences the summary of , 
in his third part, by stating that the distress in the 
manufacturing districts arises ‘from the increasing 
difficulty of finding a profitable market for what we 
produce ;’ and he adds, ‘the obvious practical remedy, 
therefore, for manufacturing distress, is to extend our 
markets.’ Two things are proposed—extension of trade 
by removal of existing difficulties; and an increase 
of means by lowering the price of necessary articles 
of consumption, so that, with the present employ- 
ment and wages, the mass of the labouring population 
may have a larger surplus to spend on clothes and 
manufactured commodities. In several consecutive 
— our author discusses the principles of free 

in their various practical bearings, and expresses 
himself favourably wgpating them. He next advocates 
some new theories of taxation, on which it is neither 


our wish nor our province to enter; and then arrives 


at the perplexing subject of poor-laws. He thinks 
it would be highly injudicious to attempt a relief of all 
existing destitution, for that would have the inevitable 
result, in less than ten years, of swallowing up the free 
rental of half the kingdom, while a stringent refusal 
of aid, as in the case of Scotland, would be ‘a callous 
repudiation of the first duties of humanity, until desti- 
tution, abandoned to itself, acquires a virulence and 
intensity which threatens society with ruin.’ A com- 
promise between the two principles is desirable; and, 
with some modifications, he thinks the present poor- 
law of England to be perhaps the best which it would 
be possible to work in the present state of affairs. 

Amongst preventive measures, he advocates an effec. 
tive law for enforcing a proper system of sewerge | 
and drainage, and for improving the dwellings of the | 

poorer classes. * Houses,’ he says, ‘have been suf- 
fered to be built, in which it is physically impossible | 
for human beings to exist without disease and degra- | 
dation. IEvery large town may be looked upon as q | 
place of human sacrifice, a shrine where thousands 
pass yearly through the fire as offerings to the Moloch 
of avarice. The remedy for these evils is obvious, if 
the legislature has the courage to apply it. There 
would be no sort of difficulty in framing strict regula- 
tions enforcing drainage, sewerage, the removal of filth 
and refuse, the construction of proper receptacles, the 
supply of water, the periodical inspection of houses, and 
condemnation of such as were obviously unfit for habi- 
tation, the licensing and strict regulation of lodging. 
houses, the separation of sexes, the prohibition of | 
everything that was obviously inconsistent with health | 
and decency. In addition to these regulations, effective | 
provision might be made, as regards future dwellings, | 
for an improved construction; and as .regards future | 
streets and towns, for ventilation, drainage, and the 
preservation of open spaces and places of public amuse 
ment. Fever hospitals also might be erected in popu: | 
lous towns, and a strict sanitary supervision ie 
and all public nuisances vigorously repressed.’ We 
have pleasure in concurring with Mr Laing on these 
points. Legislation is in nothing more desirable than 
the establishment of proper police and sanitary regu- | 
lations. i 

The question of education occupies the succeeding |} 
chapter. Our author here takes a middle view between |} 
those who expect everything from the barest kind of 
education—reading and writing—and those who wil | 
allow of none except in complete subordination to the | 
national church. He counsels a compromise between 
opposing views, as the only means of attaining good and | 
avoiding evil in the case; but the point at which he | 
leaves the question seems to us eminently unsatisfac- 
tory, the fact being, that there is hardly the glimmer of 
a hope that either party will make the necessary con- 
cessions. 

Emigration is treated of as an important means | 
of melioration, if conducted on an extensive scale. | 
Speaking of the English nation, ‘its appointed mission, | 
he observes, ‘evidently is to people the boundless re- | 
gions of America and Australia with a race of men 
professing the purest religion, inheriting the richest 
literature and proudest history, and endowed by nature 
with the largest share of personal energy, perseverance, 
moral courage, self-command, habits of order and in- 

dustry, and, in a word, possessing the highest degree of 
aptitude for practical civilisation, of any race which the 
world has yet seen. Already the flood of Anglo-Saxon 
population sweeps westward across the continent 
America like a great tide, swallowing up the solitary 
prairies, and conquering every year from the Indian 
and the buffalo a wide belt of six or seven miles ulong 
the line from the Rio Grande to Lake Huron. Already 
the outposts of the Australian continent are securely 
— and the seeds of future empires planted 

ew Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, and wherever §@ 

anomuaaie situation presents itself to British enterprise. 
The uneasiness and distress at home, the pressure of 
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population on employment, the wonderful discoveries in 
science, and even the mechanical tendency, money-mak- 
ing spirit, and restless discontent of the age, are, to the 
eye of a philosophical observer, so many incentives and 
aids in the accomplishment of the two great missions of 
the English race—first, that of filling new worlds with 
acivilised and Christian population; secondly, that of 
bringing the religion and civilisation of Europe in con- 
tact with the stationary forms of society and religion 
which have existed for so many centuries in the ancient 
East. Nor can it be well doubted, that it is in a wise 
co-operation with these great designs of Providence 
that we are most likely to find a solution of our social 
difficulties, and relief from the evils which oppress us. 
When we descend, however, from these general consi- 
derations to practical details, the subject of emigration 
is surrounded with many difficulties ; and it must be at 
once admitted, that no feasible scheme has yet been sug- 
gested, by experienced practical men, for conducting 
emigration on the extensive and systematic scale which 
would be required, in order to make a sensible impres- 
sion on the mass of distress at home.’ It is certainly 
true that, as emigration is at present conducted, it has 
little effect in relieving the pressure on the labour- 
market. In the ten years ending in 1841, the number 
of emigrants from Great Britain was 460,278, while the 
increase of population in the interval, notwithstanding 
the abstraction of emigrants, was 2,268,381. At the 
same time, it may be admitted that emigration has at 
least the recommendation of being a partial relief, while 
fulfilling an ulterior design of the greatest importance 
in laying the basis of future great communities. 

We now arrive at the ‘Conclusion,’ which takes the 
form of asummary. Mr Laing acknowledges that the 
complexity of the great social problem prevents its 
complete solution at present; and that, for years to 
come, it will be necessary to proceed only by way of 

riment, and not by any 4 priori road of theory. 
| Aner recapitulating the evils of our national condition, 
he says, ‘On examining the causes which have led to 
this state of things, we have been struck by the insuffi- 
| ciency of the economical causes usually assigned, such 
asincrease of population, extension of manufacturing 
industry, and the like, to account in themselves for evils 
80 extensive as those which now exist. On the con- 
| trary, it has appeared to us that every one of these 
causes might have co-existed, and has actually co-existed 
|| elsewhere, with a sound and healthy condition of society, 
}, and an advance in the elements of true civilisation. We 
i have been led, therefore, to the conclusion, that the 
} evils complained of are the natural result and retribu- 
tion of what may be called a decay in the vital warmth 
| of religious feeling and sense of duty, which showed 
| itself generally throughout European society during the 
eighteenth century, and in this country took the form 
}, of a hard utilitarian selfishness and inordinate devotion 
| to money. ‘This spirit appears to have showed itself 
| among all classes, reducing the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, cultivator and labourer, capitalist and 
operative, more and more into those of hostility resulting 
from the competition of adverse self-interests. Under these 
circumstances, the revolution effected by machinery, 
the vast and sudden increase of wealth and population, 
the French war with its exorbitant expenditure and 
tise in prices, the enormous immigration from Ire- 
| land, and a variety of other causes, have conspired to 
| increase the evil, and to bring it to a crisis. The 
| labouring population, ground down in the unequal con- 
flict between capital and labour, and demoralised alike 
by the neglect and by the example of the upper classes, 
| have taken the only effectual method of revenging 
| themselves, that of multiplying their numbers, and 
| threatening society with an increasing mass of misery 
| and want. Distress, spreading more and more widely, 
| is invading fresh classes, and with each recurring 
| ew of trade and period of commercial depression, 
| 18 threatening to en those who have hitherto es- 
| caped its ravages. Society, awakening from the dreams 
} 


OOo 


of a new golden age to be realised by mechanical inven- 
tions, march of intellect, accumulation of capital and 
sound political economy, finds itself compelled by a 
terrible necessity to abandon the system of /aisser-faire, 
and to embark in a struggle for life or death with the 
elements of disorganisation and ruin.’ 

In these remarks, Mr Laing, as usual, takes a much 
more gloomy view of national demoralisation than we 
think justifiable, considering the many symptoms of 
advancement ; and continues to recognise no other cause 
of disorder than ‘the neglect and example of the upper 
classes,’ thercby implying that all individuals below a 
certain station are relieved of everything like moral 
responsibility, and to be looked upon as beings incap- 
able of self-reliance. Not seeing clearly, however, how 
external interference is to be brought into operation, he 
afterwards hints at the necessity for individual reform, 
and alludes to the impossibility of legislative enactment, 
unless with the concurrence of public opinion. ‘When 
we turn,’ says he, ‘from a contemplation of the disease 
to a consideration of the remedies, it appears evident 
that as no specific cause can be assigned, so no specific 
remedy can be pointed out. The only effectual reform 
is that in which each person begins by reforming him- 
self; in other words, where a revival of those feelings 
of duty and moral obligation whose decay has been the 
primary source of the evil, leads to innumerable indi- 
vidual efforts, and to an improved state of public opi- 
nion. Without this, it must be frankly admitted that 
legislation can do little. In the first place, legislative 
measures of improvement are, in the present political 
constitution of the country, impracticable, unless sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the upper classes. In 
the next place, even if practicable, they would, be in- 
operative against a continuance of the causes which 
tend to swell the existing evils, and to make distress, if 
driven back for a moment, continually recur on a wider 
scale.’ 

Our author concludes by expressing his opinion that 
there is nothing, after all, to justify despair. And here 
we can again fully concur with him. ‘ Amidst a great 
deal,’ says he, ‘ that is unsound and dangerous, we have 
never failed to recognise a great many elements of 
good. The energy and worth of the national character 
are still unimpaired. Wherever individuals have exerted 
themselves, zealously and disinterestedly, for the im- 
provement of those around them, benefit has never 
failed to ensue. A little good has invariably gone a long 
way, and in every grade of society, every department of 
industry, there are numerous examples which radiate 
improvement around them, and demonstrate that the 
most inveterate evils are not incurable. On all hands 
we see a stir and movement in the public mind; and if 
nothing more, at any rate a recognition of the necessity 
of doing something, which, after the protracted lethargy 
of the last century, is a great step in advance. In 
these sentiments we cordially concur. Operated upon 
by numerous improving influences, the public mind is 
becoming daily more alive to the necessity of social 
meliorations. Evils which forty years ago would never 
have been the subject of remark, are now examined 
with a care that betokens a wide-spread intelligence and 
philanthropy. ‘Every well-considered measure,’ adds 
our essayist, ‘ brought forward in a right spirit, not only 
does gocd in itself, but makes it easier to do more good. 
Difficulties which appear insuperable, doubts which 
cannot now be solved, vanish of themselves when we 
grapple boldly with the duty which lies nearest at hand. 
The evils of society, as of the individual, are of our own 
creation, and are already half conquered when we look 
them in the face. No society ever yet perished which 
had the will to save itself. It is only where the will is 
so enervated, that a community had rather shut its 
eyes to the dangers which menace it than make the 
necessary sacrifices to avert them, that its situation is 
desperate. Let every one,’ he adds, * who, in his public 
or private capacity, can do anything to relieve misery, 
to combat evil, to assert right, to redress wrong, do it 
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ee ee ee and trust to God for the 
result.’ 

We heartily say amen to these concluding words of 
our author, and only regret that a man so well-disposed 
in his views of social melioration should have failed so 
signally in giving a true picture of society, or in point- 
ing out remedies for those disorders which, notwith- 
standing all improvements, continue to exist. Although 
his essay, however, cannot be read without disappoint- 
ment, we trust it may serve the useful purpose of 
awakening inquiry and agitating a subject which can- 
not be too thoroughly discussed. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 
ON THE WAY TO ROCHESTER. 

[This article is a continuation of one which appeared in No. 15, 
under the title of Voyage in an Emigrant Ship. The writer was 
there left spending his first night in America, in a New York 
| boarding-house of a humble description, to which he had been 
conducted on landing.] 
| Tawoxe the next morning as the clock was chiming 
| seven, and seeing that I was the only person left in the 
room, jumped hastily out of bed, and, having dressed, 
threw up the window and looked out. The sun was 
shining brightly; the birds, perched upon the tops of 
| the houses, chirruped away as merrily as if there were 
no long winter coming; and altogether it was a com- 
| plete English May morning, such as makes one long 
for a ramble in some fine shady country lane. The 
| streets, however, seemed to wear the same bustling as- 
| pect they had done the evening before. I had not as yet 
| seen anything that much differed from home; yet one 
| of my boyish dreams was now becoming realised, and I 
_ looked out on the streets with a throbbing heart. ‘ And 
this,’ said I, involuntarily speaking aloud—‘ and this is 
| America, the vast temple dedicated to freedom, the 

wonder of the whole civilised world!’ ‘There’s no two 
| ways about that, said a voice at my elbow; ‘that’s 
| about as true a thing as you ever said in your life; but 
| I guess you had better come down and get breakfast; 
the bell’s jist goin’ to ring.’ I accordingly followed 
the landlord down stairs, and the next minute, answer- 
ing to the sound of the bell, all the boarders came flock- 
ing in. The breakfast was composed of similar mate- 
rials to the dinner of the day before, with the addition 
of tea and coffee. I created some little amusement at 
first by hastily putting aside some preserved peaches, 
with which an officious gentleman had heaped my 
plate, as it is the custom all over this country to use 
preserves to meat. The party were in the highest 
spirits, having only just received news of a glorious 
triumph of the loco-focos in the election of a constable. 
Indeed that subject, together with the progress of the 
Croton aqueduct, entirely engrossed the conversation, 
and I was impressed for the first time with the enthu- 
siastic interest excited in Americans of all classes by 
subjects which in Europe are attractive only to a few. 

After I had finished breakfast, I strolled out to see 
something of the city, and to endeavour to discover 
| some of my fellow-passengers. The first thing that 
struck me (a cloud of dust that almost immediately 
| filled up both eyes), brought the negligence of the wor- 
| shipful company of scavengers forcibly under my atten- 
tion. In summer, it appears, the great quantity of 
dust is almost insupportable, and in winter the streets 


order, it would indeed be a 
way is a fine showy broad 
but, from the irregularity I have mentioned, and 


the style of decorating the shops, which partakes of the 
character of the dresses of the ladies of New York, | 
being more gaudy than tasteful, it is not quite so hand- | 
some a street as it might be made. [I shall say no | 
more of a city so well known, than that, after a few || 
days of sauntering amongst its public places, I agreed | 
with some of the companions of my late voyage to pro- | 
ceed with them to Rochester, four hundred miles into | 
the interior of the country. They had engaged passages |, 
by the steamer for this distance at two dollars ; but, by | 
the advice of my host, I agreed only for a passage to || 
Albany, paying for that distance (one hun and sixty || 
miles) a quarter of a dollar, or a little more than an | 
English shilling. . | 

At the time specified on my ticket, five o’clock p.x,, |) 
I went on board the steamboat; and as it had a very | 
novel appearance to me, a description of it may perhaps 
be interesting. The boat was immensely long, with | 
very sharp bows. Above the ordinary deck was placed | 
another deck, supported by posts, and running about | 
two-thirds of the vessel’s length, which gave the whole 
a very clumsy appearance, increased by the circum- 
stance of the beam of the steam-engine, which seemed 
to me to resemble one of Watt’s stationary engines, 
working up and down through the top of the hurricane 
or upper deck. In some steamboats a vertical high- 
pressure engine is used, the machinery of which is also 
exposed. Between the two decks were the ladies’ cabin, 
the office of the clerk of the boat and the bar; which last 
two, I believe, may be classed among what the Ameri- 
cans call their ‘ peculiar institutions,’ and which, from 4 
reason that I afterwards discovered, were both at that 
time untenanted. Below these was the saloon, which 
ran very nearly the whole length of the boat. To walk 
round it once would have been considered by some 
people quite a feat of pedestrianism. We did not sail 
until nine o'clock; but still,-when we did move, and 
while, leaning over the bulwarks, we gazed at the distant 
wharfs and streets, the lights of which seemed to shoot 
past like so many meteors, we congratulated ourselves 
on having got on board so fast a vessel, with the pro 
mise of a comfortable bed for the night. The captain, 
however, presently gave the order to stop, when a 
schooner and three large flat-bottomed boats were lashed 
alongside ; and for the next hour we stopped every few 
minutes for a similar purpose, until at last we were 
slowly dragging after us at least a score of vessels of 
heavy burden. We were evidently caught in a trap, 
perhaps to be imprisoned for two days; and as many of 
us had brought no provisions, we should in addition 
perhaps have to pay a large sum for meals. However, 
there was nd use in complaining; and on a philosophi- 
cal gentleman recommending that we should ‘take it 
out in sleep,’ we went in a body to the steward to de- 
mand our berths, which he, to crown our misfortunes, |) 
refused to give without the payment of an additional | 
twenty-five cents, alleging that we were only deck- 
passengers. After a long and angry altercation, it was 
resolved nem. con., that rather than submit to extortion, |) 
as the night was warm, we should repair to the deck, |} 
and there select the softest plank whereon to rest our- | 
selves until morning. In a short time several of my | 
companions were asleep; but to my shame be it said, | 
after having for some time endeavoured to follow their | 
example, I quietly slunk below and paid for a bed. But, | 
verily, I had my reward; for I was not only a subject 
for the jokes of the rest the next morning, but was also | 
so tormented during the night by a numerous colony of 
strange bed-fellows, that I could not sleep a wink. 

As soon as I had breakfasted next morning, I went 
on deck, anxious to observe the appearance of the coun- 
try remote from the large cities. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of the prospect, when, gliding through 
an amphitheatre of mountains, clad to their very sum- 
mits in verdure, the river seemed to take the appear- 
ance of a lake, by losing itself in some abrupt winding, 
which in its turn would unfold new beauties. The 
pretty little Dutch villages, too, came in for a share of 
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my admiration, with their very white cottages, and their 
stiff, prim-looking churches, that in some cases almost 
equalled 


the houses in number. 
On the morning which succeeded, I was awakened by 


the blowing off of the steam, and on going on deck, I 
found that we were alongside the wharf at Albany. It 
was still dark, and raining very hard, and I waited with 
my companions rather anxiously for daylight, as, on 
account of the heat of the previous day, I was lightly 
clothed, and the rest of my apparel was in a box in the 
hold. At length, however, the rain ceased, and the sun 
rose, and one or two of the shops began to open. 
we had breakfasted, a select committee of our party 
went to see what arrangements had been made for the 
remainder of our journey, while I with the rest walked 
out to see the town. Albany is the seat of govern- 
ment of the state of New York. 


After 


It possesses several 
very neat-looking streets, paved with bright-red bricks, 
and planted at regular distances with trees. Having 
returned to our hostelry, we found the committee await- 
ing with the intelligence that the canal-boat that was 
allotted them would not leave until next morning. I 
went on board, and engaged with the captain for a pas- 
sage by the Erie canal to Rochester, at the rate of a cent 

mile, for which sum I was to have a berth, and to 

provided with fuel and water. I engaged to pay him 
every evening for the distance I had come, and at the 
end of the journey to pay a few cents for the freight 
of my trunk. In the meantime we amused ourselves 
with watching the boats, some of which contained ac- 
quaintances, and two or three of which were going off 
every hour. In shape they are not unlike coffins, the 
top, or lid, being used as a deck, and without bulwarks 
or rails. The interior is divided into three compart- 
ments, the smallest of which is at the stern, and con- 
tains the captain’s room and dining-cabin for such as 
engage for their board ; the compartment at the bows is 
the largest, and is used as the general cabin, having a 
row of berths on each side; and the division in the 
middle is the hold. The whole is drawn by two horses, 
at the rate of three miles an hour. Starting in the 
morning, we found, at a short distance from the town, 
that the bed of the canal ascends suddenly, on account 
of which there are a great number of locks congregated 
together in about the space of a mile, which caused some 
detention. My companions now found that they were 
again to be cheated, for the captain refused to let them 
enter the cabin, and so they were obliged to walk on 
deck or on shore during the day, and to luxuriate on 
some barrels in the hold during the night. I congratu- 
lated myself on my good fortune in not having paid more 
than they, and having such superior accommodations ; 
but I discovered there was a Yankee who had been even 
‘cuter’ than I was. He got up early in the morning, 
and went on shore with his gun, not returning until 
night, and would thus only pay for the time that he was 
sleeping. I soon followed his example, and found it to 
be a very agreeable mode of travelling. He was arather 
companionable man, and so we became very intimate. 
We generally walked one or two miles in advance of 
the boat, and when we felt hungry, would either dine 
inthe tavern of some small village, one of which oc- 
curred every few miles ; or else, if we shot any squirrels, 
we baked them within a mass of clay at a ‘fire of our 
own making in the woods. I certainly, at first, felt some 
foolish prejudices against eating them, but all such 
scruples vanished after the first meal. Squirrels, simi- 

to those in England, are most common, and there 
are also black and gray species, which are much larger. 
The taste of the baked animal is between that of a 
chicken and a rabbit. If you wish a piquaht sauce, 
rub it over with sorrel or sour apple juice, and, as my 
Yankee friend observed, ‘ if it don’t go down well, it’s a 
pity.’ If you wish a dessert, you can pluck from the fields, 
in a few minutes, as many wild strawberries as you can 
eat. There are also wild gooseberries, blueberries, one 
kind of which is the Scotch blaeberry, and the other 
kind grows on high bushes ; and a score of other kinds of 


berries. Hickory nuts, a small species of walnut, fil- 
berts, and many other kind of nuts, are common, as are 
also grapes ; but, in the wild state, they are seldom good 
so far north. If we wanted apples or pears, we helped 
ourselves to those within our reach, and if the proprie- 
tor was by, he frequently told us on which tree we 
would find the best fruit. However, we only did this on 
roads lying at some distance off the canal, as those far- 
mers through whose grounds the canal passes cannot 
afford to be so liberal, on account of the great number 
of passers-by who would be ready to avail themselves 
of this privilege. As melons are of more value, when 
we wanted one we offered to pay for it; but the money 
was very seldom taken. On one occasion, having intro- 
duced ourselves to a farmer in this manner, he not only 
gave us the run of his orchard, but also invited us to his 
house, and regaled us with squash (a species of pumpkin) 
pies and cream. In the course of our entertainment, 
our host and my companion discovered that they had 
both come from the same part of New England, and of 
course there was a great deal to say about mutual ac- 
quaintances. At last the old farmer insisted that we 
should stop with him that night; which we agreed to 
do on his promising to take us about twenty miles up 
the canal the following morning, which would enable-us 
to overtake the boat. As this was the first insight I 
had into the life of an American farmer, I will here 
briefly describe it, and it is a fair sample of the life of 
the bulk of the inhabitants on what Mr Smith called 
‘the white side of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ 

Our host had come here some forty years since, when 
he was about twenty, and brought with him a newly 
married wife of seventeen years of age. ‘Dad’ had | 
given him a couple of hundred of dollars, and by his 
marriage he had acquired a span of horses and a 
good wagon; and as a brother younger than himself 
had come to assist him, he might be considered as com- 
mencing life in a rather promising manner. The spot 
that he chose for his location was in the midst of a | 
wilderness, although now the site of a flourishing vil- 
lage ; and at the nearest house, which was about thirty 
miles off, he left his wife, until he himself should have 
a home for her. He and his brother started off one | 
Monday morning, and blazed a path to his intended 
habitation, by cutting a notch in the trees at regular | 
distances, which might serve as guide-posts. They 
carried with them their rifles slung over their shoulders, | 
their axes in their hands, and at their backs a pack con- 
taining a change of clothes and sufficient food to last | 
them until the end of the week, when they would return | 
to spend the Sabbath at home. They knocked up a little | 
shanty, or shed, the first day, and the next morning set 
to work to clear a farm. The elder brother had been 
intended for the ministry, and his education had pre- 
vented him from being much used to chopping, and 
Tom, the younger one—although he often swung an 
axe all day, and then danced at a ‘break down’ till 
daylight without feeling tired—was not generally con- 
sidered very spry; but, I guess, if their father could 
have come suddenly on them, and seen them at work, 
he would have been surprised. The way those tall 
beech and maple trees came crashing and thundering 
down, was a caution. If ever the elder brother, fatigued 
by his unaccustomed task, felt inclined to suspend his 
labour, his eye would glance at the four stakes that 
constituted the boundaries of their future log palace, 
his mind would revert for a moment to his young bride, 
perhaps at that moment thinking of him, and imme- 
diately his axe would go quivering to its very eye in 
the wood, and blow would succeed blow, until the big 
drops of perspiration came rolling down his brow. In 
a very short time a broad patch of sky might be seen 
over their heads, and the brothers began already to feel 
like landed proprietors. And then, when the week was 
finished, what a mere step the thirty miles seemed to 
be! No one can tell how that Sunday was enjoyed, 


those dear to him by the hard labour of a week. And 


unless he has earned his few hours of enjoyment with | 
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who can paint the happiness of that young pair as they 
strolled through the fields in those delicious evenings, 
arm in arm, and chatting so merrily about the future, 
and building such delightful castles in the air! As for 
Tom, it remains a mystery to this day how he passed 
his time. He always went out after dinner, and was 
not seen again till dark; and, by a strange coincidence, 
the farmer’s youngest daughter was always missing at 
the same time. Some people hinted that she and Tom 
were also talking about their prospects, and as they 
were afterwards married, it does not seem very unlikely. 

Well, when the long hot summer passed away, and 
the short but most beautiful of the seasons in America, 
the Indian summer, was gone, and the winter, too, was 
nearly over, the spot that perhaps had never before 
been trodden except by wild animals, or men as wild, 
presented a very different appearance from what it had | 
done the previous winter. There were about ferty or 
fifty acres cleared—the stumps, however, still showing 
their heads out of the snow. A portion of the land 
was surrounded by a zig-zag fence made by thick rails 
of wood piled on each other, and kept together in the 
part where they overlapped by two other rails stuck 
in the ground in the form of a St Andrew’s cross. Near 
the centre was a neat log-house, formed of thick squared 
logs, dovetailed together at the corners. In raising 
this, all the neighbours who lived within a day’s ride 
came to assist, so that, the materials being ready, it 
was built in a day. In addition to this assistance, 
which is a general custom in the backwoods, and before 
the house was made, they were sure to have some visi- 
tor every week ; some restless spirit who, as a relaxa- 
tion from the labour of his own farm, would come and 
work hard for the strangers for two or three days, and 
would, moreover, bring his own food and his bed, con- 
sisting of a bear’s skin ora buffalo robe. The house 
was at first made to form one large room, one end of 
which was afterwards cut off and divided into two small 
bed-rooms. ‘The principal room, into which the outer 
door opened, was used as ‘ parlour, kitchen, and all,’ at 
the end of which, opposite the bed-rooms, was the huge 
fireplace, with its chimney made of clay and sticks; and 
there was more wood burnt in it in a week than would 
suffice two or three families in this part of the world 
for a year. There was also a room above, that was 
reached by a very uncivilised flight of stairs by the 
side of the fireplace. Its ceiling was the rafters and 
shingles that formed the roof of the house, and only in 
the middle high enough to admit of standing. It was 
used as a store-room, and also as a bed-room in cases 
of emergency. ‘The inhabitants of cities who could not 
be without carpeted rooms might perhaps despise such a 
dwelling as this; but still it was a very comfortable house, 
warm in the winter ; and if the wind should come in be- 
tween the chinks of the logs, what was easier than to 
stop the hole up with clay? The young farmer thought 
it the most comfortable house he had ever seen in his 
life; and when he looked at his young wife, and an 
imitation of himself on a small scale with which she 
had lately presented him, he felt as happy as the Pre- 
sident himself. ‘ 

Gradually, however, as our host became rich, both in 
money and children, the scene changed. The old log- 
house, which at one time had been the ultimatum of 
his wishes, gave way to a handsome-framed building, 
and was delivered over to the cows; this in its turn 
was superseded by a showy brick edifice, which still 
remained at my visit, but which, when necessary, had 
been from time to time enlarged by the addition of 
wings. All his children, with the exception of one son, 
were married, three sons having imitated the father’s 
career a couple of hundred miles farther to the west. 
One grandson and two granddaughters, none of whom 
were married, lived with him. The little valley in 
which he dwelt, that used to be so gloomy and solitary, 
was now the site of a bustling village, which, from the 
fact of his having been the first settler, was originally 


called after his name, Jonesville; but afterwards, when 


the classical fever began to rage, it was changed into 
the longest name that could be found in the Greek | 
topographical dictionary. It now possessed three meet- 
ing-houses, a loco-foco and a ‘coon’ tavern, and a tem. || 
perance house, and was therefore a place of considerable 
importance, at least in the eyes of its inhabitants. So 
much for the history of our host. 

We employed ourselves during the afternoon in wan- | 
dering round the farm and looking at the cattle, and | 
feeling very much edified on Mr Jones informing us 
that the grandfather of Black Bess had beaten the cele- || 
brated Blue Peter in a trotting match. A field of In- | 
dian corn is a very pretty sight, from the large hand- | 
some ears of the grain and the long green leaves. The 
ground is hoed or ploughed into hillocks, in each of |) 
which two or three grains are dropped; and between 
the hillocks there are generally planted melons, squashes, |) 
or other vegetables of the pumpkin tribe, and sometimes |, 
potatoes. In America generally, and more especially | 
in the back settlements, where land is cheap, farming |) 
is carried on in a very slovenly careless manner ; there || 
is very little attention paid to the rotation of crops 
or manuring. Wheat is often sown on the same land | 
until it. absolutely refuses to reproduce; it is then | 
allowed to stand a year or two, and the same system is || 
carried on again. A good ‘old country’ farmer* could 
get as much from twenty-five acres as many here only 
raise from a hundred. Green corn-stalks contain a 
great quantity of saccharine matter, which probably is 
the reason that they are so fattening for cattle. Mr 
Jones took advantage of this fact to make an important 
addition to his income, by adding to his other vocations 
that of a sugar-plauter and boiler. He raised every 
year a field of the corn that he found most suited to 
the purpose, and cut it down when the flower was 
commencing to blossom, when it was pressed between 
iron rollers, and the expressed juice boiled down until 
sugar was obtained, which was of a pretty good quality. 
Mr Jones had also a maple bush, or a small wood con- 
taining sugar maple trees, from which in the early 
spring he collected the sap by boring a hole in the 
tree near the ground, and allowing it, by means of 
a stick, or other conductor, to trickle into small tin or | 
wooden buckets placed under. It was then treated on 
the same principle as other kinds of sugar are. It | 
forms a very pleasant sweetmeat; a slight bitterness | 
rendering it, like many other things in life, more agree- | 
able and less palling. \ 

We had supper about six, which consisted of fried | 
fish taken from a small lake in the neighbourhood, | 
fried ham, potatoes, apple and other ‘ saaces,’ wheat and |, 
corn bread, buckwheat cakes, and tea and coffee. | 
There were several more people present than I had | 
noticed before, all of them, I believe, relations of the | 
family. I was particularly struck with the appearance | 
of the host’s eldest granddaughter, a young lady of | 
eighteen, who was dressed in white, and appeared to be | 
in a state of modest confusion. Suspecting, from the | 
jokes with which Mr Jones was very liberally indulging | 
himself, that she was going to be married, I inquired of 
my companion, in a whisper, if such were the fact? but | 
he told me, with a knowing wink, that it was ‘only | 
sparking.’ 1 did not know what he meant by ‘ sparking;’ | 
however, I thought it best to conceal my ignorance, and | 
endeavour to find it out for myself. After supper, Mr 
Jones with his own hands carried a quantity of fire- 
wood into a small room entered from the dining-room, | 
and the young lady and her sister speedily followed 
him, leaving the rest of the company silent, and on the | 
watch, as if expecting some event. After we had re- 
mained in this manner for a quarter of an hour, the 
outer door opened, and a young man stalked in, rather 
good-looking, and very gaily. He evidently 
endeavoured to assume an air of nonchalance, but made 


* The Americans always call the British islands the ‘Old |} 
Country ;’ and I have heard many New Englanders also talk of 
them as ‘ home,’ or rather ‘ hum.’ 
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a most miserable failure; for, finding that there were 
more persons present than he probably expected, and 
that a score of eyes were turned towards him, he became 
very red, and stammered out a salutation. He was 
greeted very cordially, however, and a general conver- 
sation commencing on the state of the crops and the 
markets, he speedily recovered his equanimity. In a 
short time the youngest of the granddaughters came out 
of the mysterious chamber and whispered something 
to him, on which he bade the company good night, and 
was ushered into the room by the young lady, who, 
however, did not go in herself. As the mystery was 
still as deep as ever, I resolved to puzzle myself with it 
no longer, but at bed-time to confess my ignorance to 
my companion, and request a solution. During the 
rest of the evening I entertained them with descrip- 
tions of the Thames, the palaces, the Queen, &c. on 
which subjects their ignorance was so great, as to 
make me suppose at first that I was the butt of their 
wit. I found out afterwards, however, that they were 
neither better nor worse informed than the generality 
of what, for the want of a better word, I will call the 
try of the districts through which I travelled. 
One lady believed that a scaffold always stood on Tower 
Hill, and that her majesty superintended the executions 
in propria persona, All of them—even Mr Jones, who 
was a pretty well educated man—had imbibed the most 
extravagant notions of the wealth and prerogatives of 
the Queen, and were surprised, and perhaps disappointed, 
when I told them that she did not possess so much real 
| power as their President; and when I added that the 
Queen was not so rich as some of her subjects, and did 
not, except on state occasions, dress splendidly, and 
was in the habit of riding on horseback in public with- 
out being surrounded by a regiment of horse-guards, 
although their politeness prevented them from saying 
so, they evidently thought that I was availing myself 
rather liberally of a traveller’s license. 

As we both slept in the same room, my Yankee friend 
explained to me, when we retired for the night, the 
cause of what had so much excited my curiosity. An 
American considers that ‘time is money,’ and is no 
more inclined to spend any portion of his working 
hours upon such trifling matters as love-making, than 
to purchase, with cash (like the suitor in Boccaccio), an 
interview with his mistress. The night, therefore, is 
devoted to courting, and it is at those hours, when 

| the rest of the family are asleep, that the aspirants 
for the holy estate of matrimony become acquainted 
with each other’s minds; as for their persons, which 
might be better viewed by daylight, they are of less con- 
sequence—at least I never heard beauty put forward 
in the conversations of the young men as the cause of 
attraction. Good temper, industry, neatness, skill in 
cookery and butter-making—these are the charms of a 
transatlantic mistress. In Holland, one lady is half a 
ton handsomer than another; in America, she is hand- 
somer than her rival in dough nuts and corn dodgers. 
When, after due deliberation, and having consulted his 
parents and female relations, the young farmer has 
determined on the favoured fair one, he dresses him- 
self in his ‘ go-to-meetin’s,’ and proceeds to the house 
some time after supper—or tea, as it would be called in 
England. He converses on general subjects like any 
other guest, and without mentioning the object of his 
visit. At bed-time, which is generally nine o'clock, 
if the old folks inform him of their intention of retiring, 
and give him a pretty strong hint that he had better 
go home, it is considered as a sign that his suit is’ re- 
ected. If, however, they betake themselves to bed, 

ding him and the young lady good night, it is a 
avourable omen, and the latter pair sit up by the fire- 
side till morning, talking on subjects calculated to 
bring out each othcr’s tastes and character, and perhaps 
forming plans for the future. Whenever another inter- 
View is desired, the young man gives notice to the 
os 80 that, as in the case I witnessed, they might 

prepared for his reception. Sparking, however, is 


not considered as a proposal; and if it be discontinued, 
neither party suffers in the eyes of ‘the world;’ it is 
merely considered that there are some points of dis- 
agreement which prevent them from becoming suitable 
partners for life. 


NOTES BY A ‘CONSTANT READER,’ 


Tue words, ‘a constant reader,’ are associated with 
newspaper letter-writers, who adopt the designation 
with a reference to the particular publication into whose 
pages they desire admission, knowing well that, to most 
editors, there can be no greater recommendation. But 
this is a narrow and accidental application of a term 
which properly belongs to that great range of indivi- 
duals in whom habit has created a craving for something 
to read, and which craving is so strong at certain periods 
of the day, that it induces them to peruse whatever 
comes in their way, good, bad, or indifferent. As people, 
when hungry, cease to be epicures, so ‘ constant readers’ 
care not what food is supplied to them, when that which 
would instruct and benefit does not happen to be at 
hand: certain parts of the day are set aside for read- 
ing, and read they must. They are io literature what 
loungers and men about town are to society at large; 
as the one has no settled occupation, so the other never 
follows up any special branch of study or course of 
reading, but skims over every subject which comes in 
his way. 

The habits of the constant reader are pretty uniform. 
In the morning, his first and greatest want is the news- 
paper; breakfast is a secondary matter ; for without the 
daily journal, the finest viands would not be relished. 
Advertisements, debates, leading articles, foreign intelli- 
gence, police cases, accidents and offences, are glanced 
over with eager satisfaction; hence, when he rises from 
his heterogeneous repast, the constant reader’s brain 
is pretty much in the same condition as the stomach of 
a gourmand after a fashionable dinner, being filled with 
a mass of information which, from its variety and dis- 
cordance, is jumbled in his mind in a way that makes 
it detrimental rather than healthful; for if he attempt 
to reflect on what he has read, his thoughts have all the 
incoherent character of cross-readings. The pleasure of 
this sort of reading, therefore, only endures as long as 
the act of perusal lasts; for little can be remembered 
even of that which is worthy of recollection. Nothing 
short of a very striking circumstance remains in the 
memory. The murder must be very atrocious, the speech 
very fine, or the advertisement very singular, which 
stands out in sufficient relief from the phantasmagoria 
of confusion which passes before the mind’s eye of the 
constant reader, to rest even for a day in his memory. 
For this reason, when you find him conversing with 
more careful-reading quidnuncs, he is betrayed into 
the most ludicrous mistakes; such as attributing the | 
speech of one member of parliament to another; stating 
circumstances which happened in Amsterdam to have 
taken place in New York ; misquoting anecdotes ; com- 
mencing a good jest with tolerable effect till he comes 
to the point of it, and then breaking down from sheer 
forgetfulness, or from confounding it with some other 
story of which he has forgotten the beginning, but re- 
members the point. 

As the constant reader begins his day, so he finishes 
it: the space between dinner and bed-time is, more or 
less, filled up with a book. At this time his favourite 
reading is magazines and reviews, or works in one 
volume; for anything which requires a long stretch 
of attention, is less pleasing than short articles which 
he can see his way through during one evening. When 
his taste is captivated by a long work, he takes it in 
easy stages, breaking the eres of the journey by 
snatches from periodicals, which he has recourse to 
between the chapters of the magnum opus. 

In spite, however, of the heterogeneous nature of the 
constant reader’s literary acquirements, — will find 
him, in conversation, an am person. has a fund 
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solidly-informed persons take u 
moment he gets out of his —which is very soon ; 
yet though he knows nothing completely, he is skin- 
in an enormous number and variety of things, 
and often serves as an index to direct more healthy 
students to books and authorities they are at a loss for. 
In spite of his superficiality, however, he gets, in very 
society, the character of a man of extensive in- 
‘ormation; for he is never at a loss, and does not trouble 
his hearers with severe demands on their reasoning and 
thinking powers. 

Incessantly occupied with the thoughts of others, the 
eonstant reader has but little opportunity of thinking 
for himself. He imagines that new ideas occasionally 
oe through his brain; but he is greatly mistaken. 

ike the lady in one of Moore’s satires, he only ‘ thinks 
he thinks,’ for, could he trace the thoughts he calls his 
own to their origin, he would find them to be the ideas 
of some forgotten author. Hence, when he ventures 
into print, his success is indifferent, even though he 
soar no higher than that newspaper letter which has 
made the ‘constant reader’ so widely celebrated. When 
he ventures a higher flight, and makes a dash at a 
| magazine article, you will generally find it amongst 

those leaves of the periodical which nobody has had the 
courage to cut open, especially if they have read the 
| first page. There is, however, one department in which 
he is certain to excel; in proportion to the complete- 
ness of his failures in printed or public literature, so 
are the greatness of his successes in private or manu- 
script literature. No man writes a better or more 
amusing letter ; and his commonplace book never fails 
| to afford a treat to whoever is so fortunate as to get a 
sight of it. This is readily accounted for: if he seize 
| and record any idea with which his reading has fur- 
| nished him, and group it with relative facts and ideas 
| from the heterogeneous store with which his mind is 
| filled, it will necessarily follow that his notes must be 
| amusing, perhaps instructive. As an old member of 
| the fraternity, this has been my habit, and, undismayed 
by the repeated failures of my brethren when ven- 
| turing to meddle with type, I now produce portions of 
| my note-book for the entertainment of a wider range 
of readers than I have hitherto been able to command. 

I. Soctat conversaTion.—This subject has recently 
been forced upon me both by reading and observation. 
There appears to be an occasional misapprehension 
of the true objects and advantages of social conversa- 
tion ; one set of persons deeming its end and aim to be 
solely instruction, and another class simply amusement. 
The instructive talkers accuse the amusing ones of 
flippancy and uselessness ; the latter set down the in- 
structors as bores. It is obvious, however, that regard 
should be had both to solid information and to amuse- 
ment. On the one hand, when several persons are 
assembled for social conversation, their object is not ex- 
clusively the acquirement of knowledge, but frequently to 
neutralise the effects of previous intellectual or physical 
application to study or to business. To force, there- 
fore, subjects upon them with which they are too little 
conversant to be interested, is manifestly not answering 
the true end for which they are met—namely, relaxation. 
On the other hand, those who undertake to instruct 
their companions, should be fully certain they are com- 
petent to do so; and even then it is dangerous ; for the 
attempt is calculated to give rise to a suspicion, that it 
is made less with ‘a view to benefit wae an 0 
display the speaker’s own acquirements, especially when 
he is the eager volunteer of his information. Again, 
one frequently hears conversation designated ‘scientific’ 
and ‘ intellectual,’ which, in point of fact, is not so. 
Many a talker pours forth streams of information which 
merely concern science and intellect, and is so perfectly 
trite, that every hearer is quite as well aware of it as 


have been previously discussed in books, so that it 
falls upon the ear with the dryness of - pedantry, 
Now, to my humble taste, the exercise of intellectual 
ingenuity which is necessary even to the making of an 
indifferent jest, answers the purposes of social converse 
far better than the recondite but second-hand facts 
poured forth by the mere scholar. It is seldom the case, | 
however, that persons who dabble in science in promis- 
cuous society, are very deep in its mysteries; for the 
truly scientific man confines his conversation to those | 
who he knows will sympathise with; and appreciate it, , 
‘If,’ writes a fellow constant reader, ‘ an individual cul- 
tivate science merely as a matter of taste, let him con- 
fine his studies to the closet or to the lecture-room; 
but pray, save me from being bored with it after dinner, 
to the detriment of my digestion; especially when his 
science proves to be quite as flimsy as my jokes.’ | 

On the other hand, inasmuch as conversation must 
have some solid basis to be interesting and amusing, | 
subjects of too trifling a character are equally to be 
avoided. Jesting out of season, punning at all times, 
gossiping remarks on other people’s private affairs, 
and the discussion of such subjects as do not come 
within the range of the ordinary intelligence of edu- | 
cated ms, are so much time wasted. The best con- | 
versationalists are those who instruct without effort, 
and amuse without buffoonery; who argue without 
disputation, who make good use of their memory 
for their facts, and employ imagination to illustrate 
and to put them into an attractive form; and who 
change the subject when it is found that only one or 
two of the company are, able to take a part in it 
‘Conversation,’ says the Encyclopedie Moderne, ‘is not 
a regular attack on any particular point, but a ramble | 
at hazard through a spacious garden, in which parties 
sometimes approach and sometimes avoid each other; 
in which they meet and pass, but never jostle.’ | 

That the subject of conversation is worthy of grave | 
consideration, is proved by its importance in our social 
relations. ‘ Recollect,’ says the author of the Art of 
Conversation, ‘how great and essential a part conver- | 
sation acts in life and society ; how much of our happi- | 
ness, how many of our joys, result from pleasant, lively, | 
and agreeable discourse; consider how often we have | 
seen it alleviate pain, sorrow, and affliction, and soothe | 
the bed of sickness; and then smile, if you can, at this | 
<7 to give its better influence a wider range. Does | 
not cheerful conversation exhilarate and expand the | 
heart, rnake the blood circulate freely through the veins, | 
brighten and give elasticity to the spirit, and cast over 
the whole frame that glow of healthy satisfaction phy- 
sicians deem it the greatest proof of skill to call forth? 
It thus acts beneficially on the body even, and is one 
of the best medicines that can be administered.’ 

II. Our or EVIL AaRises Goop.—In Landor’s ‘ Pen- 
tameron and Pentalogia,’ is the following pleasing illus- 
tration of this axiom :—‘It is not from the rose that 
the bee gathers her honey, but often from the most acrid 
and bitter leaves and petals.’ 

III. Tue secret OF WARM FEET.—Many of the colds 
which people are said to catch commence at the feet. 
To keep those extremities constantly warm, therefore, 
is to effect an insurance against the almost intermin- 
able list of disorders which spring out of a ‘ slight cold; 
and at the risk of being thought trifling, and of telling 
people what they know already, I beg to remind them 
of the following simple rules :—Firstly, Never be tightly 
shod, Boots or shoes, when they fit closely, press against 


the veins of the foot, and prevent the free circulation of 


the blood. When, on the contrary, they do not embrace 
the feet too tightly, the blood gets fair play, and the 


left between the leather and the stocking are |) 


filled up with a comfortable supply of warm air. Those 
who have handsome feet will perhaps be slow to adopt 
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this dictum; but they are urgently recommended to 
sacrifice a little neatness to a great deal of comfort and 
safety, by wearing what the makers call ‘easy shoes.’ 
The second rule is—Néever sit in damp shoes. It is often 
imagined, that unless they be positively wet, it is not 

to change them when the feet are at rest. 
This is a fallacy; for, when the least dampness is 
absorbed into the sole, it is attracted further to the 
foot itself by its own heat, and thus perspiration is 
dangerously checked. Any person may prove this 
by trying the experiment of neglecting the rule; and 
his feet will certainly feel cold and damp after a few 
minutes; although, on taking off the shoe, and examin- 
ing it, it will appear to be perfectly dry. Did every 
one follow these rules, there would be no more cold 


IV. SHakinc HANDs.—From the feet to the hands 

is a natural transition, and I pass to a passage which 

| occurs in the Swedish novel of ‘ Strife and Peace,’ by 

|| Miss Bremer. ‘I receive an especial impression of the 

|| sort of person by the manner of taking the hand, and 

|| cannot avoid drawing deductions therefrom—more, how- 

|| ever, by instinct than by reason, since my reason re- 

fases to be led by outward impressions, which may be 

merely accidental; but I cannot alter it. A cordial 

shake of the hand takes my heart; a feeble, or imper- 

| fect, or cold one, repels it. There are persons who press 

the hand so, that it is painful for a good while after- 

wards; there are also those who come with two fingers 
—from these defend us!’ 

The impression conveyed by the pressure of the hand 

| is, Tam inclined to think, far more definite than Miss 

| Bremer’s ‘reason’ permits her to acknowledge. It is 


| very seldom that the mode of shaking hands is ‘ acciden- 

tal; on the contrary, it arises as much from the tem- 
| perament and sentiments of an individual, as any of the 
| other outward and visible signs by which the disposi- 


tion is betrayed. The coincidence between the manner 
of the performing of this friendly ceremony, and the idio- 
y of those who perform it, is generally exact. 
the reader recall his experience of the every-day act, 
| and answer whether he ever remembers a warm-hearted 
| impulsive individual dropping two fingers into his hand, 
_ a8 if he were afraid of contact? or a cold phlegmatic 
| temperament grasping the hand so, that it is ‘ painful 
| for a good while afterwards?’ My own experience goes 
| to prove, that the impressions of character, and of the 
| dreumstances which form it, received from shaking 
| hands, are direct and unerring; and that, when the in- 
stinet which conveys them to the mind is tested by 
reason, they will be fully corroborated. All our impres- 
sions are of course most vivid in regard to the other sex, 
Sag the fairer portion of the creation I shall first 
le. 
‘There is no mistaking the friendly greeting of a 
ow unmarried lady. She presents her hand—not 
iedly, but slowly and timidly—some moments after 
yours has been outstretched to receive it. You feel 
no pressure whatever, and the instant after your hand 
has been closed upon hers, it is withdrawn. Reserve and 
modesty are the general characteristics of her class, and 
how expressively apparent are they in her way of shak- 
ing hands! But watch her greeting to a friend of her 
own sex, and see how readily it will be offered, and how 
cordially made! Here is brought out another general 
characteristic of the sex, which is the possession of 
strong sentiments; and where there is no necessity for 
the reserve which should conceal them, how effectually 
is that of friendship communicated in such a shake 
ofthe hand! If, however, the person form an exception 
to the rule, and be of a cold unsympathising tempera- 
ment, the female friend will have a fac-simile greeting to 
the one you have just received.—The matron has fewer 
honours 


have never known the cares of matrimony, yield their 
hand the instant it is solicited by the offer of yours, and 
withdraw it—slowly, to be sure—but without leaving 
behind the faintest impression. 

Among men are observable in their mode of saluta- 
tion differences as marked and equally characteristic. 
Some individuals are lavish in professions of regard, 
but without feeling it to the extent they profess; and 
these greet you with great warmth, fen A with both 
hands shaking yours very violently, and saying all the 
while how delighted they are to see you. Yet they are 
always in a hurry; and, in the midst of their protesta- 
tions, seem, by the rapidity of their motion, to wish to 
express a great deal of friendship in the shortest possible 
space of time. The man whose friendship is to be de- 
pended on, goes through his manual exercise in a very 
different manner. He presses your hand cordially, but 
with deliberation ; he neither grasps it hard, nor shakes 
it violently. He is not in a hurry to part with it, yet 
never detains it when, by opening your fingers, you 
intimate a desire to finish the ceremony. ‘Ihe cau- 
tious man, in shaking hands with you, seems to have 
well considered what he is about: he is slow in present- 
ing his digits, and returns your pressure with a doubt- 
ful shake, withdrawing his hand as if he were glad it 
was over.—It is manifestly the proud, patronising man 
from whom Miss Bremer wishes to be defended, for 
it is he who offers the tips of his fingers. 

But of all impressions arising from this mode of salu- 
tation, the most vivid is that to be derived from a poor, 
or rather reduced acquaintance. If there have been 
want, that is never so soon manifested as in the hands; 
the skin hangs loosely and languidly upon the fingers, 
and a tale of prolonged privation is conveyed at once 
to your heart from the touch of the shrunk and livid 
hand. Then the pressure you receive is so weak and 
hesitating—the act of presenting and of withdrawing 
the hand so listlessly performed—that the weakness 
and bashfulness of uncomplaining want are forcibly 
depicted. 

The custom-of shaking hands is practised by all 
European nations, but more by the English than by 
any other nation. 

V. A cHoIce or Ev1Ls.—There is something peculiarly 
amusing in that naive passage in the nursery tale of 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, where the hero and his brothers, 
after having been lost in the wood, arrive at the ogre’s 
house, into which they are advised not to enter, from 
the certainty of being devoured by the giant:—‘ If you | 
do not give us a night’s lodging,’ says Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb to the ogre’s wife, ‘it is quite certain that the 
wolves in the forest will not fail to devour us; and 
sooner than that, we would prefer to be eaten by the gentle- 
man oy the house.’ 


AFFECTIONS OF ANIMALS. 


Arrection—that wonderful instinct by which an ani- 
mated being increases its own happiness by caring for 
that of another—is partaken of by the lower animals 
only less conspicuously than by the human family. 
Amongst them, as with us, existence could not, appa- 
rently, be conducted without this generous feeling, and 
there accordingly we find it, the need being with the 
Divine Author ever a sufficient cause for the endowment. 
Nor is there a limited show of the affections in the 
humbler species; on the contrary, there is hardly one 
affection of our nature which is not to be plainly traced 
in some of these our lower fellow-creatures. In one 
sense, indeed, there is a limitation; some of the affec- 
tions are not required by the lower animals, in conse- 
quence of peculiarities in their economy, and there 
accordingly these affections are wanting. In some of 
the very humblest tribes, there ethaps no kind of 
affection whatever. It is surpri however, how 

down in the scale we find this bea’ i 
rating, and how many of our finest affections 
observed in a considerable number of species. 


— 
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Attachments between individuals of the same species, 
but different sexes—that is to say, attachments in which 
it can be said that any sentiment exists—are not widely 
spread throughout the animal world. The pairing ar- 
rangement, which forms the natural basis for the matri- 
monial alliance amongst ourselves, is only practised 
where the aid of both parents is for the sus- 
tentation of the young—the final cause, obviously, of 
the arrangement. It is particularly conspicuous amongst 
the birds, the pairs of which usually present in spring a 
delightful reflection of the fondness, tenderness, and 
unselfishness which fill the bosoms of a newly-wed pair 
of our own species. The male exerts himself to obtain 
food for the female while she is engaged in the duty of 
sitting upon her eggs; with a gallantry rivalling that of 
the troubadour, he sits upon a neighbouring bough for 
hours, pouring forth his lively song to cheer her under 
the tedium of her situation. In the exclusiveness of his 
regard, he might form a pattern for the most virtuous 
of husbands. The mixture, igdeed, of kindness and 
faithfulness shown by the humblest field-bird to his 
mate, is noways externally distinguishable from those 
traits of human character which we are accustomed to 
applaud as moral. In some particular species, this 
attachment lasts throughout life, and the death of one 
of the pair is almost sure to prove fatal to the other. 
There is a species of parrot called the love-bird, in 
which the passion is of this kind. A pair being confined 
in a cage, the male is seen to sit fondly beside his mate, 
feeding her with his bill, and evincing the greatest 
gentleness and tenderness in all his conduct towards 
her. Bonnet gives a description of a pair, the female of 
which falling sick, the other attended her with unre- 
mitting care till her death, when he went round and 
rowid her in the greatest agitation, trying occasionally 
to open her bill and give her nourishment. He then 
gradually languished, and survived her death only a 
few months. 

Mr §. Bowdich gives two interesting anecdotes of 
this affection faithful till and beyond death. ‘ When 
I lived in Paris,’ he says, ‘there were two remarkably 
fine ostriches, male and female, kept in the Rotunda of 
the Jardin du Roi. The skylight over their heads 
having been broken, the glaziers proceeded to repair 
it, and in the course of their work let fall a triangular 
piece of glass. Not long after this, the female ostrich 
was taken ill, and died after an hour or two of great 
agony. ‘Ihe body was opened, and the throat and sto- 
mach were found to have been dreadfully lacerated by 
the sharp corners of the glass which she had swallowed. 
From the moment his companion was taken from him, 
the male bird had no rest; he appeared to be incessantly 
searching for something, and daily wasted away. He 
was moved from the spot, in the hope that he would 
forget his grief; he was even allowed more liberty ; but 
nought availed, and he literally pined to death. 

‘A gentleman had for some years been possessed of 
two brown cranes ;-one of them at length died, and the 
survivor became disconsolate. He was apparently fol- 
lowing his companion, when his master introduced a 
large mirror into the aviary. The bird no sooner beheld 
his reflected image than he fancied she for whom he 
mourned had returned to him; he placed himself close 
to the mirror, plumed his feathers, and showed every 
sign of happiness. The scheme answered completely ; 
the crane recovered his health and spirits, passed almost 
all his time before the looking-glass, and lived many 
years after, at length dying from an accidental injury.’* 

The connubial feeling, however, sinks far below the 
parental in intensity amongst the lower animals. Once 
a mother, the female has for the time no other feeling 
than that of devoted affection for her offspring, for 
whose sake she seems cheerfully to sacrifice her own 
‘convenience, and to give up all her wonted habits. 
Wondrous and beautiful is it to contemplate this parental 
self-devotion in some poor bird, or other humble crea- 
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ture, reflective as it is of what we never fail to acknow- 
ledge as amongst the most pure and holy of all the 
emotions that animate our own species. The wildest 
and fiercest tribes are equally remarkable as the gentlest 
for their affection for their young, provided only that 
this affection is needed for their protection and nurture, 
It would even appear as if the feline were amongst the 
most remarkable for the philoprogenitive sentiment: 
the lioness is proverbially devoted to her cubs, and we 
rarely witness more intense examples of the feeling than 
in the common cat. This latter animal, during the early 
days of her progeny, gives herself entirely up to them, 
and then only leaves them for the sake of food. If ap. 
prehensive of danger to them, she brings them forth 
and keeps them in some obscure place, where she will re- 
main unknown to the family till she thinks the lives of 
her young ones may be safe. Not long ago, a young 
cat, recently become the mother of a set of kittens, all 
of which had been destroyed but one, was missed from 
her home. When she had been absent two days, it was 
concluded that she was lost, or had met with some fatal 
accident, and her sole surviving kitten was then taken 
from the nest and drowned. Soon after, the poor mother 
made her appearance, with one of her feet nearly cut to 
pieces by a rat-trap. which had closed upon and con- 
fined her in a neighbouring granary. Miserable as she 
was from this accident, she wandered about the house 
incessantly for a day in search of her lost kitten, mani- 
festing such an anxiety about it, as could neither be 
mistaken nor beheld without sympathy. Some cats 
provide for the family they are about to have by storing 
up mice for them, and when they have lost their kittens, 
it is not unusual for them to continue collecting pro- 
visions in the hope of their returning. An instance is 
mentioned of one which, for more than a fortnight after 
the loss of her young ones, would come in with a mouse, 
and search over the whole house to give it to them, 
making a complaining noise. 

The extremity of this parental feeling has a remark- | 
able effect in making the most timid animals bold for | 
the time in protecting their young, or in seeking for | 
food wherewith to support them. ‘I'he quiet hen is seen 
in a new character of courage and determination when 
surrounded by her brood. Even feebler birds will then | 
fly fiercely at men or other animals which may have | 
given them any alarm on account of their progeny. | 
‘It is a well-known fact,’ says Mr Swainson, ‘that a | 
pair of ravens which dwelt in a cavity of the rock | 
of Gibraltar, would never suffer a vulture or eagle to | 
approach the nest, but would drive them away with 
every appearance of fury. The missel thrush, dur- 
ing the breeding season, will fight even the magpie or 


jay. And the female titmouse will frequently allow | 


herself to be made a prisoner, rather than quit her nest; 

or, if she herself escape, she will speedily return, men- 

acing the invaders by hissing like a snake, and biting 

all who approach her: this we have ourselves experi- 

enced. The artifices employed by the partridge, the 

lapwing, the ring plover, the pewit, and numerous other 

land birds, to blind the vigilance and divert the attention 

of those who may come near their little ones, are equally 
curious. The partridges, both male and female, con- 
duct their young out to feed, and carefully assist them 
in their search for food; but, if disturbed in the midst 
of this employment, the male, after first giving the 
alarm, by uttering a peculiar cry of distress, throws 
himself directly in the way of danger, and endeavours, 
by feigning lameness or inability to fly, to distract the 
attention and mislead the efforts of the enemy—thus 
giving his mate time to conduct her little brood tos 
place of security. “A partridge,” says White, “came 
out of a ditch, and ran along, shivering with her wings, 
and crying out as if wounded, and unable to get from 
us. While the dam feigned this distress, a boy who 
attended me saw the brood, which was small and unable 
to fly, run for shelter into an old fox’s hole under the 
bank.” The lapwing pushes forward to meet her foes, 
employing every art to allure them from the abode .of 
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her young. She rises from the ground with a loud 
screaming voice, as if just flushed from hatching, though 
bably, at the same time, not within a hundred yards 
a the nest. She afterwards whines and screams 
round the invaders, and invariably becomes more cla- 
morous as she retires further from the nest. The ring 
plover will flutter along the ground as if crippled, and, 
if pursued, will hasten to a short distance, stretch out 
its feathers, and appear to “tumble heels over head,” 
till it has enticed its enemy to a distance; while, on 
similar occasions, the pewit resorts to the same expe- 
dient of appearing wounded, as soon as it perceives the 
h of a stranger. Sheldrakes are equally inge- 
nious: during the period of incubation, which lasts 
thirty days, the male keeps watch on some adjoining 
hillock, which he only leaves that he may satisfy the 
ealls of hunger, or occupy the post of the female while 
she quits it for food. After the young are hatched, the 
parents lead, or sometimes carry them in their bills, to- 
wards the sea; and, if interrupted in their progress, it 
is said that they employ numberless arts to draw off 
the attention of the observer.’* ; 

There are few things more disarming than this anxi- 
ous fondness of a humble animal for her offspring. It 
is therefore to be considered as strictly in accordance 
with the more generous feelings of human nature, that 
the Israelites were enjoined to respect female animals, 
asthe doe and the ewe, while taking their young. It 
is painful to think that the spirit of this command is 
often broken by men from cupidity or wantonness. A 
striking instance is related in Phipps’s Voyage to the 
North Pole. An old she-bear was attracted with her 
cubs by the smell of a sea-horse, which had been killed 
several days before, and the flesh of which she carefully 
divided between her young ones, reserving but a small 
portion for herself. ‘ As she was fetching away the last 
piece, the sailors levelled their muskets at the cubs, and 
shot them both dead; and in her retreat they wounded 
the dam, but not mortally. It would have drawn tears 
of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to have marked 
the affectionate concern expressed by this poor beast 
during the last moments of her expiring young. Though 
she was herself dreadfully wounded, and could but just 
crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the lump 
of flesh she had fetched away, as she had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before them; and 
when she saw they refused to eat, she laid her paws first 
upon one, and then upon the other, and endeavoured to 
raise them up: all this while it was pitiful to hear her 
moan. When she found she could not stir them, she 
went off, and when she got to some distance, looked 
back and moaned ; and that not availing her to entice 
them away, she returned, and smelling round them, 
began to lick their wounds. She went off a second time 
as before, and, having crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But still 
her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again, and with signs of inexpressible fondness went 
round, pawing them and moaning. Finding, at last, 
that they were cold and lifeless, she raised her head 
towards the ship and uttered a growl of despair, which 
the murderers returned with a volley of musket-balls. 
She fell between her cubs, and died licking their wounds.’ 

Nor does the parental feeling of animals always rest 
content with merely protecting and cherishing the 
young. There are some which take pains to give their 
offspring something of the nature of education. ‘Some 
of the eagles,’ says Mr Swainson, ‘ take out their young 
before they are fully grown, on purpose to teach them 
the arts for securing their prey. The female 
lark conducts hers, to exercise their powers of -flight, 

fluttering over their heads, directing their mo- 

tions, and preserving them from danger. The butcher- 
or common woodchat shrike, continues her regard 

for her offspring even after they have attained maturity, 
while the latter reward her care by assisting her in 
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providing for the support of all, until the following 
spring.’ The monkeys, too, which are surpassed by no 
animals in the philoprogenitive feeling, are observed 
to go through something like a process of education 
with their young. They keep them under proper obe- 
dience and restraint, much after the fashion of human 
mothers. A set of female monkeys has been observed 
to suckle, caress, and cleanse their young ones, and 
then sit down to see them play with each: other. If, 
in the course of their sports, any showed a tincture of 
malice, the dams would spring upon them, and, seizing 
them with one paw by the tail, correct them severely 
with the other. 

It has been remarked, that the parental feelings of 
animals are not reciprocated to any considerable extent 
by their progeny—a fact in nature for which there is 
this obvious reason, that it is not necessary, in the 
economy of the. animals, that the young should have 
any strong attachment to their parents. There are, 
however, some remarkable instances of strong filial 
love on the part of the lower animals. Mr Turner, 
who resided long in America, mentions an affecting 
trait in the character of the bison when a calf. ‘ When- 
ever a cow bison falls by the murderous hand of the 
hunters, and happens to have a calf, the hapless young 
one, far from attempting to escape, stays by its fallen 
dam with signs expressive of the strongest natural 
affection. The body of the dam thus secured, the 
hunter takes no heed of the calf, of which he knows he 
is sure, but proceeds to cut up the carcass; then laying 
it on his horse, he returns home, followed by the poor 
calf, which never fails to attend the remains of its dam.’ 
Mr Turner says that he has seen a single hunter ride 
into the town of Cincinnati, followed in this manner by 
three calves, which seemed each to claim of him the 
parent of whom he had cruelly bereft it. To the same 
effect is an anecdote of two spaniels, dam and son, who 
were hunting by themselves in Mr Drake’s woods, 
néar Amersham, in Bucks. The gamekeeper shot the 
mother; the son, frightened, ran away for an hour or 
two, and then returned to look for her. Having found 
her dead body, he laid himself down by her, and was 
found in that situation the next day by his master, who 
took him home, together with the body of the mother. 
Six weeks did this affectionate creature refuse all con- 
solation, and almost all nutriment. He became at length 
universally convulsed, and died of grief. 

That the maternal feeling in animals is entirely inde- 
pendent of the intellect, is amply proved by the nume- 
rous instances in which particular mothers have not 
only taken the progeny of others of their own species 
under charge, but even the young of entirely different 
animals. A female cat will foster a young dog. A 
young panther has been nourished by a bitch. A cat 
has even been known to rear a young bird; and there 
is one instance of a still more extraordinary kind of 
fostership. According to Mr Jesse, in his interesting 
volume, Gleanings in Natural History, ‘ A cat belonging 
to Mr Smith, the respectable bailiff and agent of the 
Earl of Lucan, at Laleham, is in the constant habit of 
taking her place on the rug before the parlour fire. 
She had been deprived of all her litter of kittens but 
one, and her milk probably incommoded her. I men- 
tion this in order to account in some degree for the 
following circumstance. One evening, as the family 
were seated round the fire, they observed a mouse make 
its way from the cupboard, which was near the fireplace, 
and lay itself down on the stomach of the cat, as a 
kitten would do when she is going to suck. Surprised 
at what they saw, and afraid of disturbing the mouse, 
which appeared to be full-grown, they did not imme- 
diately ascertain whether it was in the act of sucking 
or not. After remaining with the cat a considerable 
length of time, it returned to the cupboard. These- 
visits were repeated on several other occasions, and 
were witnessed by many persons. The cat not only 
appeared to expect the mouse, but uttered that sort of 
greeting purr which the animal is so well known to 
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cat; but was its vigilance, that it retreated 

as a hand was put out to take it up. When 

being absent, returned to the room, her 

ing call was made, and the mouse came to her. 

attachment which existed between these two in- 

congruous animals could not be mistaken, and it lasted 

some time. The fate of the mouse, like that of most 

pets, was a melancholy one. During the absence of its 

nurse a strange cat came into the room. The poor 

mouse, mistaking her for its old friend and protectress, 

ran out to meet her, and was immediately seized and 

before it could be rescued from her clutches. The 

of the foster-mother was extreme. On returning 

made her usual call, but no mouse 

She was restless and uneasy, went 

house, and showed her distress in 

manner. What rendered the anecdote 

I have been relating the more extraordinary, is the fact 

of the cat being an excellent mouser, and that during 

me she was showing so much fondness for this 

particular mouse, she was preying upon others with the 

utmost avidity.’ It would appear that the faculty for 

the love of offspring—the philoprogenitiveness of Gall’s 

stemm—is excited at the time of parturition, and that 

‘fedlifg, craving for exercise, is ready to take up 

with, any object capable of gratifying it, if the one 
primarily contem by nature be wanting. 

Animals are also possessed of the ordinary social 
affections. Some are gregarious, which is just another 
term for the feelings which induce men to form regular 
societies. Almost all have a liking for company. A 
cow in a herd appears a happier creature than a cow 
alone. Enter the paddock of a solitary horse, and it is 
odds that he comes up and follows you, as if courting 
your society. The dog attaches himself to man with 
a devotion which touches every generous nature. The 
cat, notwithstanding the doubts of many upon the sub- 
ject, is also capable of the warmest attachment to the 
human beings amongst whom it lives. Mr Blaine, in 
his. Canine Pathology, relates an instance of a dog be- 
longing to a tailor in Tooley Street, Southwark, which 
haunted the grave of its deceased master in St Olave’s 
churchyard till it died. There are other examples of 
dogs which have proved quite inconsolable for the death 
of their owners, and died of grief on that account. 
Friendships such as those of Damon and Pythias, and 
Pylades and Orestes, are rivalled in the animal world. 
An instance is furnished in the story of two Hanoverian 
horses, which had long served together in the Penin- 
sular war, in the German brigade of artillery. ‘They 
had assisted,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘in drawing the same gun, 
and had been inseparable companions in many battles. 
One of them was at last killed; and after the e 
ment, the survivor was piqueted as usual, and his food 
brought to him. He refused, however, to eat, and was 
constantly turning round his head to look for his com- 
panion, sometimes neighing as if to call him. All the 
care that was bestowed upon him was of no avail. He 
was surrounded by other horses, but he did not notice 
them; and he shortly afterwards died, not having once 
tasted food from the time his former associate was killed. 
A gentleman who witnessed the circumstance, assured 
me that nothing could be more affecting than the whole 
demeanour of this poor horse.’ 

When cut off from friendships with their own kind, 
animals will form attachments to individuals of diffe- 

Gilbert White tells a curious anecdote of 


friends. When the horse died in 1753, the cat sat upon 
his carcass till he was put undef ground; and then 
crawling slowly and reluctantly away, retired to a hay- 
loft, where she was soon after found dead. Lions con- 
fined in menageries have in numerous instances spared 
little dogs that had been thrown to them, and formed | 
with these creatures a permanent friendship. St Pierre 
describes such an attachment between a lion at Ver- | 
sailles and a dog, and concludes by saying—‘ Their | 
friendship is one of the most touching exhibitions which | 
Nature can offer to the speculations of the philosopher,’ | 
The dog has admitted the cat te similar intimacies; and 
a tame fox has been admitted by dogs to course with 
them. One of the most extraordinary animal friend. 
ships was related to Mr Jesse by a trustworthy person, 
who had resided for nine years in the American States, 
in charge of some extensive public works. ‘One of 
these works consisted in the erection of a beacon in a 
swamp in one of the rivers, where he caught a young 
alligator. This snimal he made so perfectly tame, that 
it followed him about the house like a dog, scrambling 
up the stairs after him, and showing much affection and 
docility. Its great favourite, however, was a cat, and | 
the friendship was mutual. When the cat was reposing 
herself before the fire (this was at New York), the 
alligator would lay himself down, place his head upon 
the cat, and in this attitude go to sleep. If the cat was 
absent, the alligator was restless; but he always ap- 
peared happy when the cat was near him.’ 

What do all these anecdotes, which might be almost 


animals possess qualities superior to what in general 

we are disposed to allow, and might be to us sources of | 
far greater social pleasure than we permit them to be, | 
Man deems his breathing associates in this sphere only | 
fit subjects for the wanton exercise of his self-esteem 
and destructiveness; and he reaps the proper conse- | 
quences of such conduct. Did he take a more true and | 
benevolent view of the animal nature, and treat it on | 
the same simple principles of justice and kindness which | 
he is taught to display towards his fellow-creatures, he | 
would find his own interests immensely advanced by it. | 
The docility and social feelings of the animals would be | 
more strongly developed than at present; their services 

would be more heartily rendered ; and man would him- | 
self be improved by the reflection of better feelings from | 
these humble creatures. 


OLD TOM MILLER, 
A SUFFOLK TALE. 


In the small market-town of Halesworth, in the county 
of Suffolk, some thirty years ago, lived one Thomas | 
Miller, who had long kept a bookseller’s shop, and held | 
the office of postmaster in the place of his abode. He 
was a tall thin man of some sixty years of age, with 
long gray locks, which curled round the back of his 
head, and showed themselves but sparingly on his fore- 
head. His eyes were dark and lively, but generally 
covered by enormous spectacles, worn as much to hide 
their expression, and to give him an advantage over 
those with whom he had dealings, as to aid his sight; 
for frequently, when anxious to examine any article 
more narrowly, the spectacles were thrust back upon 
his forehead. He wore a long dark-gray coat, reaching 
to the middle of his legs, gray worsted stockings, and 
shoes with large silver buckles. Old Tom Miller was 
what is called ‘ well to do in the world :’ besides havi 

saved a considerable sum in trade and by his economi 

habits, he had inherited, from an elder brother, funded 
property to some amount, and a collection of curious 
old books, china, and other articles, said to be very 
valuable. That this property should have been left to 
Thomas Miller, was a surprise to the little world of 
Halesworth, for he had been for many years estranged 
from his brother, who had adopted an orphan nephew 
as his heir; but on his death-bed William Miller, who 
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resided in the neighbouring town of Bungay, sent for 
his brother—their differences were forgotten, and young 
William Bullock, the nephew, confided to his care ; but, 
strange to say, after the death of the sick man, a will 
was found in which he gave all his property to his 
brother. The date of this document was, indeed, pre- 
vious to the adoption of the lad, and at a time when he | 
had quarrelled with his mother, the only sister of the 
testator, in consequence of her having married a Pro- 
testant—the Millers being a Roman Catholic family, 
strongly attached to the tenets of their religion. On his 
sister's death, however, William Miller had taken charge 
of her orphan child, and no doubt was entertained by 
his acquaintance that he would provide for him in after- 
life, being unmarried, and remaining so till his death. 
It proved otherwise, as we have seen. Thomas Miller, 
having by virtue of the will taken possession, returned 
to Halesworth with his orphan nephew, who was, from 
that time, a resident in the family of his new protector. 
But the situation of William Bullock was materially 
changed for the worse, and he held a doubtful posi- 
tion in his new abode, being required to do the duties 
of a servant, though in other respects treated as a 
member of the family. The establishment of old Miller 
consisted, at the time, of an aged female domestic, named 
Susan, and a daughter about a year younger than her 
!) cousin, the only child of her father by his wife, who had 
been dead several years. From her childhood, Betsey 
|, Miller had been remarkable for her amiable temper and 
| promise of beauty, which increased as she grew up. A 
sincere affection naturally sprang up between the cou- 
| sins, to which the circumstances of their daily life con- 
| tinually gave fresh energy. The influence of Betsey 
| over her father was great, and to that influence William 
was indebted for every indulgence he obtained. When- 
ever anything was to be asked from the old man, it was 
| through her he sought to gain it: it was this love alone 
| for his cousin which detained the youth in a state of 
| thraldom and inactivity, which became every day more 
| irksome as he advanced to man’s estate. But no in- 
fluence could induce the old man to part with money to 
| apprentice the youth to any of the tradesmen in the 
| town. It was in vain that many of the most respectable 
| of the inhabitants offered to take him at a small pre- 
| mium, and to instruct him in their several employments ; 
for William was a universal favourite, and many were 
anxious to obtain the services of such a promising as- 
sistant. But though his uncle professed no strong affec- 
tion for him, and seenied to grudge every shilling ex- 
pended on the necessary articles of his wardrobe, some 
powerful influence seemed to act upon old Miller, and 
toprevent him from allowing his nephew to quit his 
family and immediate guardianship, and he manifested 
the greatest irritation at any proposal for having Wil- 
liam removed from under his eye, appearing jealous of 
every one who took the slightest interest in his future 
prospects. 

Some years rolled on in this state of uncomfortable 
dependence and uncertainty as to the future; and no- 
thing but the increasing and mutual affection of the 
cousins prevented William from leaving his uncle’s 
house, and sceking to provide for himself by the exer- 
tio of his talents, which were considerable, and had 
not been left uncultivated. By Betsey’s means he obtained 
admission to her father’s books, which, though not nu- 
merous, were sufficiently so to give him the means 
of self-instruction—the best, if not the chief source of 

tion. The years which had thus passed saw young 
Bullock advanced to manhood, and Betsey Miller the 
belle of the small town in which she lived. Many and 
empting were the offers of marriage she received; but 
damsel remained unshaken in her affection for her 

in, and her father was not inclined to force her ac- 
nce of any of her numerous suitors. He was well 

e of the attachment the young couple had formed ; 

it though he never opposed it, he would not listen to 
proposition for their marriage. The same strange in- 


ence which seemed to have impelled him to keep his 
| = 


nephew in his family, appeared to weigh with him, and 
prevent him from prohibiting their mutual ey 
but any attempt to obtain his consent to union 
rendered him furious, and even his love for his daughter 
could not then restrain him from saying the harshest 
things. ‘She wanted,’ he would say, ‘to get possession 
of his money, to set him aside from managing his pro- 
perty, to make him dependent on herself and her cousin,’ 
and strictly forbade the subject to be mentioned to him 
again. His conduct towards his nephew, also, was at 
times very peculiar; and he seemed, even when as- 
serting a supreme authority over him (which he would 
not allow for a moment to be questioned), to feel 
some strange and mysterious fear of the young man; 
and if called on to defray any needful expense on his 
account, though he would complain heavily, he never 
seemed to contemplate the possibility of a refusal; and 
although the presence of William gave him no pleasure, 
and, from the moroseness of his manner towards him, 
would have led to an opinion that he desired to be rid 
of him, he was evidently resolved not to part with him, 
and retained him ag if performing an imperative but 
unpleasant duty. Everything in the old man’s establish- 
ment was regulated with the greatest exactness, and his 
daily habits were equally unvaried. After his early 
breakfast, he constantly locked himself up with his 
books and antiquarian treasures for some hours, and no 
one intruded on his seclusion. Previous to his dinner at 
one o’clock he walked in his small garden, which was 
under the care of William and his cousin, and at such 
times was much addicted to talk aloud to himself, and 
seemed lost in thought on some matter which weighed 
upon his spirits, but of which no one had any idea ; for, 
notwithstahding the strictness and even severity with 
which he kept all the observances of his religion, from 
the time of his brother’s death he had never been to 
confession, and he avoided as much as possible meeting 
with the Roman Catholic clergyman of his district. 

At length, one day during their frugal dinner, the old 
man was evidently in a state of great mental excite- 
ment, so much so, that his daughter asked if he was 
unwell. He said ‘no; but seemed abstracted and un- 
willing to be questioned on the subject. 


On the follow- | 


ing day after breakfast he was heard making a con- | 
siderable bustle in his small sitting room, and on his | 


appearance at dinner, was even more a! 
taciturn than on the previous day. 
him with an air of watchful suspicion, at times fixin 
his attention steadfastly on his nephew, ‘and on his ol 
servant, but made no remark from which any informa- 
tion could be gained as to the cause of his evident dis- 
composure. 

The next morning he called William into his room— 
an event of very rare occurrence—required him to re- 
move various heavy books, and to take down every 
article from the tops of two old-fashioned book-cases, 
and from a cabinet of ancient china, an object of the old 
man’s especial idolatry. The search, however, seemed 
very unsatisfactory; and at length seating himself in 
his chair, apparently much fatigued, at the same time 
regarding his nephew sternly through his spectacles, he 
said, slowly and deliberately— It is true, then, I am 
robbed and plundered daily, and that by some one who 
knows my rooms, and has constant means of access to 
them.’ William regarded his uncle with astonishment, 
and repeated the words, ‘robbed and plundered.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ exclaimed old Miller furiously ; ‘some one 
has carried off the most valuable of my china, a box of 
medals, my silver crucifix, which once belonged to Tho- 
mas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and I know not how 
many other articles of value; but I will not suffer this. 


entered the room, attracted by the elevation 


and | 
He looked around | 


-———- 


— 
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er’s voice, he did not seem to regard her presence. 

iliam related to his cousin the circumstance of her 
father’s loss, which he seemed inclined to consider as a 
mere when he was startled by her reply, 
as she appeared suddenly to remember something in 
confirmation of the fact. Tt is singular,’ she said, ‘ that, 
Sie Rip ins Woes Save oo fancied I heard | 
some one moving in the house long after we had all been 
in bed.’ 

* Indeed !’ cried her father, rousing himself from his 
reverie ; ‘and from whence did the sound proceed ?” 

‘From the front parlour,’ she replied. 

*‘ Are you sure that the shutters were closed and the 
window fastened ?” 

*I fastened the window myself, and William closed 
the shutters as usual.’ 

‘Did you hear nothing more ? g 

‘Once ar twice I thought I heard the creaking of the 
stairs, as if some one were coming up; but the noise was 
so slight, that I fancied I was deceived, and fell asleep 


* Was the sound from the garret staircase ?’ asked the 
old man, looking steadfastly at his riephew, and evidently 
showing his suspicion of him. 

The blood mounted indignantly to the cheeks of the 
guns man, and his uncle groaned heavily ; ; but his 

daughter, who had not observed her cousin’s change of 
‘countenance, or her father’s suspicious glances, simply 
answered, ‘The sounds came from the stairs leading to 
your chamber door, my dear father, but were so slight, 
that I may have been deceived. But what proofs have 
you of the robbery ?” 

* The I miss can nowhere be found; they have 
‘vanished one after the other. Two or three days ago I 
missed the medals; then the china; and the crucifix, 
which was in its place yesterday, is, you see, no longer 
there. But leave mé,’ he added ; ‘I feel much disturbed 
and uneasy, and wish to be alone.’ 

The young people obeyed, and, with the old domestic 
who had joined them, retired to discuss the mysterious 

which baffled all their endeavours to find a clue to 

. solution. William could not help brooding over the 
idea of his uncle’s suspicion being directed towards him ; 
and though Betsey endeavoured to make light of it, the 

engrossed all their thoughts and conversation. 
, the old man remained perfectly silent, and 
alluded to the subject which was uppermost 
its. In the evening he retired earlier 
usual to his chamber, but still without any men- 
; and when William observed that it was 
the affair should be investigated, and 
for the missing articles, he sharply bade 
im hold his tongue, adding, that‘he did not want to be 
as to what it was his duty todo. After he 
had retired, Betsey took up her work and William a 
book ; but the latter felt too much annoyed at being the 
object of his uncle’s groundless suspicion to think on 
ade other be. Sones, and sat for a considerable time in 
omy Caayrnye His cousin, after trying in vain to en- 
in conversation, gave up the attempt, and the 
iron passed in uninterru taciturnity, till the 
hour of retiring was near at hand, when their attention 
was attracted by a slight noise which proceeded from 
the old man’s little room, and William was rising to in- 
vestigate the cause, when his companion laid her hand 
- ody arm, and motioned to him to wait a minute in 
The noise was heard again, and the door of 


vate depository, and, to the infinite surprise of the 
young people, who had ‘followed him, displayed the 
missing articles carefully stowed away. William could 
not repress a loud shout of satisfaction, which suddenly 
awoke the somnambulist, who, in his alarm, dro 
the china jar, which was shivered to atoms on the 
|floor; at the same time a folded paper fell from it, 
which William mechanically stooped and picked up. 
The old man, startled from his sleep, was paralysed 
with terror. It was in vain they pointed out to him his 
recovered treasures; he trembled violently, and was so 
agitated, that his daughter requested her cousin to take 
him in his arms and convey him back to his bed, where 
she watched anxiously beside him, and would have sent 
for medical aid, but her father recovered sufficiently to 
forbid her, and desired to be undisturbed. In the mean. || 
time, William withdrew into the room below, in order 
to be in readiness should his presence be required ; and 
thinking over the circumstances which had so strangely 
hidden and brought to light the articles supposed to be | 
stolen, he remembered the paper he had picked up, 
which he carelessly unfolded, thinking it probably of no 
value. Great, then, was his amazement at seeing his 
own name in large letters on the sheet. He glanced his 
eye rapidly over the contents: it was the last will and |} 
testament of his uncle, William Miller, in which, with | 
the exception of a few trifling legacies to his 
Thomas and his daughter, all his property was given to | 
William Bullock, his nephew. 

William carefully refolded the paper, said nothing a 
the matter to his cousin, when by her father’s desire the 
retired to her chamber; but next morning had a 
private conversation with his uncle, which termin: 
much to the satisfaction of the young man. Ina few: 
weeks the cousins were united, and old Miller was said 
to have advanced a considerable sum to establish his 
nephew in an employment in which he found both oceu- | 
pation and emolument. 


THE LAST WISH. 


(The celebrated Wilson, the or d that be 
might be buried near some sunny spet. This wish is sonra 
the following lines. The name of their author is unknown to us} 

In some wild forest shade, 
Under some spreading oak, or waving pine, 
Or old elm, festooned with the gadding vine, 
Let me be laid. 
In this dim lonely grot, 
No foot intrusive will disturb my dust ; 
But o’er me songs of .the wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the spot. 
Not amid charnel stones. 
Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mould, 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones ; 
But let the dewy rose, 
The snowdrop and the violet, lend perfume 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 
I take repose. 
Year after year, 
Within the silver birch tree o'er me hung, 
The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 
Shall build her dwelling near. 
And ever at the purple dawn of day 
The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 
And the shrill quail shall pipe her hymn of love, 
When eve grows dim and gray. 
The blackbird and the thrush, 
The oriole, shall flit around, 
And waken, with a mellow gust of sound, 
The forest’s solemn hush. 
Birds from the distant sea 
Shall sometimes hither flock on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust in airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me. 
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